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CHAPTER 1 

Problem 

Whereas the Presbytery of Los Ranchos was conceived on the 
organizational model of a regulatory agency in a more homogeneous regional 
ministry context, and because the current challenges and opportunities of the 
presbytery’s extremely diverse regional mission context require collaborative 
learning rather than hierarchical regulation, the Presbytery of Los Ranchos needs 
to develop a new way of being and working so that it can discover appropriate 
new organizational models to help it evolve into a learning organization 
continually being reformed as it discerns the movement and call of God’s Spirit. 

Importance 

"The way we change is itself a form of witness, 
which is often forgotten in the divisive and hurtful 
battles that go on inside local congregations. 

Both Presbyterian theology and today’s complex mission context require 
creative collaboration among churches - a goal that a Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.) presbytery can facilitate - nevertheless the reality is that in the 
Presbytery of Los Ranchos member churches remain isolated from the 
presbytery and from each other because of a presbytery culture that continues to 
be shaped by an obsolete model of regulatory (rather than generative) 


^ Darrell L. Guder, The Continuing Conversion of the Church (Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 2000), 156. 
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governance. This regulatory nature of governance is described succinctly by 

Craig Dykstra and James Hudnut-Beumler: 

The regulatory nature of the current denominational structure has 
two dimensions. First, in the face of competition over a steadily 
shrinking financial pie, regulation consists of the development of 
procedures and policies for adjudicating the distribution of dwindling 
resources. Second, regulation consists of the development of 
patterns of governance and control over the budgets and activities 
of denominationally related institutions that the former corporation 
no longer can support and influence through the provision of funds 
and services.^ 

The Presbytery of Los Ranchos is one of eight presbyteries that constitute 
the Synod of Southern California and Hawaii. Like many middle level judicatories 
in the PC(U.S.A.) it still suffers under the vestiges of the regulatory model of 
leadership and governance. The history of the development of the roles and 
functions of denominational judicatories (called “governing bodies” since 1983 in 
the Presbyterian Church) in California developed during the early 20**^ century in 
a hierarchical manner with program, staff, and dollars flowing downward from 
headquarters in New York City. According to Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, in the 
1960s a critical shift occurred where the model of denominations shifted from 
“corporation” to “regulatory agency.”^ 

On January 1, 1968 the Synod of Southern California was created (out of 
the former Synod of California) and plans were begun to divide its most populous 
presbytery, the former Los Angeles Presbytery, into four separate presbyteries of 


^ Craig Dykstra and James Hudnut-Beumler, “The National Organizational 
Structures of Protestant Denominations: An Invitation to a Conversation,” in The 
Organizational Revolution: Presbyterians and American Denominationalism, ed. 
Milton J. Coalter, John M. Mulder, and Louis B. Weeks (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster/John Knox Press, 1992), 321-22. 

^ Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 308. 
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which Los Ranchos is one.'^ This design was implemented based on the growth 
of the Presbyterian Church observed through the mid 1960s and projected to 
continue in each of the four new presbyteries. In fact, however, whereas four new 
presbytery bureaucracies were created in place of one, since the mid 1960s the 
membership and revenue base of the Presbyterian Church has steadily declined. 
At the same time, as Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler explain, the operative model 
of presbyteries shifted to “regulatory agency.”® 

In theory, theology shapes the organization. The presbytery is organized 
to provide accountability in community so as to protect against the abuse of 
excessive and exclusive power vested in an individual hierarch (e.g. a bishop).® 
The Presbyterian Church’s reformed theological tenets compel it to design a 
governing system of checks and balances with mutual accountability in the 
community of the Church.^ However, this theological influence has not been the 
primary shaper of governance for many presbyteries in recent decades. 

As Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler have described, the influence of the 
cultural model of regulatory agency has predominated over the past four decades 
and the system of mutual accountability has become a system of rules and 


Raymond Heer, Personal papers written to document the history of the 
Synod of Southern California and Hawaii and its presbyteries, 29 May, 2005 
(Pasadena). From 1962-1967 Ray Heer was the chairperson of the Long Range 
Planning Committee of the Synod of California. In 1969 the newly formed 
Presbytery of Los Ranchos elected Heer as its first Executive Presbyter. 

® Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 318. 

® The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), Part II: The Book 
of Order, 2005-2007 (Louisville, KY: Office of the General Assembly, 2005), G- 
11.0103 a, band G-2.0500. 

^ Book of Order, 2005-2007, G-2.0500. 
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regulations. ® The pinch comes for the member churches when they perceive the 
presbytery as imposing bureaucratic and financial requirements, but offering little 
benefit to the churches for their mission and discipleship. As a result, member 
churches across the Presbyterian Church have been increasingly withholding 
financial resources from the presbyteries. Local church leaders have ceased to 
expect much benefit from their presbytery and churches feel increasingly isolated 
from each other and from their presbytery. The member churches are by far the 
greatest source of revenue for presbyteries. Most presbyteries are facing staff 
and program reductions because of decreasing revenue. One exception to this 
decline is the Presbytery of Los Ranchos which has experienced a resurgence of 
vitality and increased giving from member churches in 2006 and 2007. The 
voluntary “basic mission” pledges from congregations increased from 2005 to 
2006, but decreased slightly from 2006 to 2007 (dropping roughly $50,000 from 
$1,379,900 to $1,325,800). However, in addition to that voluntary basic mission 
giving, the giving to our $4.5 million campaign (for church development and 
mission support) began to accelerate in 2006-07. The campaign receipts from 
March 2004 (the campaign beginning) through December 2005 were $392,000; 
campaign receipts over the next 13 months (January 2006 through January 
2007) accelerated to an additional $1,137,100. In the face of withering 
denominational challenges and in the aftermath of an extremely controversial 
General Assembly meeting in June 2006, these are remarkable indications of 
support for the work of this presbytery from its constituent congregations. 

® Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 322. 
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I have served the presbytery as its Executive Presbyter for four years now. 

I have placed an emphasis on prayer, building relationships, and on the Spirit of 
God who “gives us courage ... to hear the voices of people long silenced.”® I 
have encouraged the presbytery to think more collaboratively and less 
hierarchically. There is general appreciation for the changes which people can 
sense. But we have only just begun; we have only scratched the surface of the 
changes that are possible and necessary. There is still frustration among some, 
myself included, that the regulatory culture of the presbytery still prevents us all 
from being as missionally effective as we can and should be. By default and habit, 
the presbytery still functions in a regulatory manner. This is not a constitutional 
requirement in the PC(U.S.A.), but it has become the cultural tradition over the 
past half century. I hope to help the presbytery move beyond a culture of 
regulatory control to experience collaborative and generative creativity. 

One of the challenges in the Presbytery of Los Ranchos is the ethno¬ 
cultural and socio-economic variety within the bounds of our presbytery. Our 
presbytery includes all of Orange County and a portion of Los Angeles County. 
The presbytery has not fully come to terms with the reality of its expansive 
cultural variety and changing demographics. In recent decades the 
demographics of our presbytery have shifted dramatically. For example, the city 
of Westminster has become home to the largest population of Vietnamese 


® From “A Brief Statement of Faith” in The Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.), Part i, The Book of Confessions (Louisville, KY: Office of the 
General Assembly, 2002), 10.4.66, 10.4.70. 
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people in any city in the world outside of Saigon.Downtown Santa Ana has 
experienced similar transformation over the last forty years. Now more than 
227,000 people live within the 2 mile radius surrounding First Presbyterian 
Church, next to the Old Orange County Courthouse and Civic Center in 
downtown Santa Ana. That downtown population is over 94% non-Euro- 
American and over 87% Hispanic/Latino.^^ These demographics are typical for 
urban communities of dense populations in the presbytery. 

Furthermore, the bounds of the Presbytery of Los Ranchos extend beyond 
Orange County into Los Angeles County, but many of our Orange County 
Presbyterians have scant awareness of our Los Angeles County cohort and 
constituency. The LA County portion of the presbytery is smaller: at 269 square 
miles it is only % of Los Ranchos’ total area and only the southeast corner of LA 
County. The Orange County portion is 799 square miles, % of Los Ranchos’ total 
area, and the entirety of Orange County. Yet while there are 3 million people 
living in all of Orange County, there are over 2.2 million people living in our small 
slice of LA County - over 42% of the general population of Los Ranchos live in 
only 25% of the area. 


The Westminster City Council officially designated its “Little Saigon” in 
1988. This is an indicator of the great changes that have taken place in Orange 
County as only 42 years earlier, the Mendez, et al. v. Westminster School District 
of Orange County, etal. desegregation case was decided in 1946. In a 
community bitterly divided over segregated education for Mexican American 
children, the court ruled in favor of full access to the whole public school system, 
even for Mexican American children. This landmark case in Westminster was 
decided 7 years before Brown v. Board of Education. 

“VISTA2000,” demographic and statistical service of Percept, available 
from http://www.percept2.com/PN/masterframe.asp. 



In the Los Angeles County portion of our presbytery our churches have 
been located in densely populated areas such as South Gate, Compton, East 
Los Angeles and Boyle Heights. In the two mile radius circles in these downtown 
communities are populations with demographics similar to downtown Santa Ana. 
Downtown Southgate has over 237,000 people living within its two mile radius 
and that population is 95.4% Hispanic/Latino. In these densest populations less 
than 2% of the people live at the affluence level. This is in contrast to south 
Orange County where some of our two mile radius circles include barely a 
thousand people and the affluence level is higher than 91% of the population. 

Historically the wealthier churches (which are in Orange County) have 
named our reality (e.g. we are often referred to as the “Orange County 
presbytery”) and have generously provided most of the funds and have been the 
primary determiners of the use of those funds. To the extent that our regulatory 
culture has kept churches from feeling connected with each other, aware of each 
other, and inclined to collaborate with each other, the regulatory culture deters us 
as a presbytery from connecting our diverse gifts with some of our diverse needs 
and mission opportunities. For all of our cultural and demographic variety, we are 
not maximizing our opportunities for creative synergy and collaboration. 

Three negative byproducts of this general situation are: 1) the members in 
the more urban LA County areas feel marginalized from their presbytery; 2) the 
whole presbytery does not think strategically about the mission opportunities and 
needs in the urban LA County areas; and 3) the suburban Orange County areas 
do not benefit from the rich gifts and perspectives of their partners in LA County. 
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One example of this third problem would be the fact that we have an effective 
Hispanic pastor and congregation in East Los Angeles while at the same time we 
have growing Hispanic neighborhoods surrounding some Orange County 
churches and the churches do not know how to reach their Hispanic neighbors. 
But rarely will the Orange County churches look to the Hispanic pastor from East 
Los Angeles as their own resource for ministry. The Orange County church is 
more likely to seek a consultant from a seminary, or even more likely to seek to 
do Hispanic ministry in Mexico rather than connect or collaborate with their own 
Hispanic colleagues right here in their own presbytery. 

Building bridges across the county line has been a dream of mine since I 
began my ministry in this presbytery in Paramount in 1988. From the LA County 
side I worked to build partnerships across the county line in the role of pastor of 
one of our presbytery’s smallest, most down and out churches. It is still my 
passion to build bridges across the county line and today God has called me to 
work on this same bridge in the role of Executive Presbyter. Yet there are 
challenges in the culture of the presbytery which work against collaboration 
across boundaries. These challenges are a problem for not only the Presbytery 
of Los Ranchos, but for the whole Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). 

The process of Presbyterian governance has tended toward bureaucracy 
that depends on regulatory practice and precedent for guidance rather than 
looking to the Holy Spirit for leading into never before explored territory. The 
whole practice of governance in the presbytery needs to become increasingly 
directed by a model of spiritual discernment in community rather than hierarchical 
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determination by precedent or rules and regulations. A large part of the problem 
lies in the lowered expectations that churches have of their presbytery. As 
churches have a “mental model”^^ of the presbytery as regulatory agency, that 
mental model has crowded out a model of collaboration, generative governance, 
creative cooperative mission, and playfulness. Under a regulatory model, the 
churches do not see the presbytery as allies in creativity, but rather as the 
bureaucracy that watches to make sure that rules are followed. Thus one of the 
challenges for the presbytery is to change its mental model. 

The work of Peter Senge identifies and clarifies the importance of mental 
models and how they impact what we are able to see and how we are able to 
imagine (or not) effective solutions to our problems and challenges. Senge offers 
this reflection on the power and influence of mental models as he reflects on why 
“many of the best ideas never get put into practice”:^^ 

We are coming increasingly to believe that this “slip ‘twixt 
cup and lip” stems, not from weak intentions, wavering will, or even 
nonsystemic understanding, but from mental models. More 
specifically, new insights fail to get put into practice because they 
conflict with deeply held internal images of how the world works, 
images that limit us to familiar ways of thinking and acting. That is 
why the discipline of managing mental models - surfacing, testing, 
and improving our internal pictures of how the world works - 
promises to be a major breakthrough for building learning 
organizations. 

None of us can carry an organization in our minds - or a 
family, or a community. What we carry in our heads are images, 
assumptions, and stories. Philosophers have discussed mental 
models for centuries, going back at least to Plato’s parable of the 
cave. “The Emperor’s New Clothes” is a classic story, not about 
fatuous people, but about people bound by mental models. Their 


Peter Senge, The Fifth Discipline: The Art and Practice of the Learning 
Organization, Paperback ed., (London : Century Business, 1993). 

Senge, Fifth Discipline, 174. 
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image of the monarch’s dignity kept them from seeing his naked 
figure as it was.^'* 

Senge’s point is that mental models powerfully affect what we do because 

they affect what we see.^® And what can give mental models unbridled power is 

when we are not aware of our mental models,^® so we become driven by forces 

that we do not realize and cannot reflect on or learn from. But there are 

organizations that are learning. They are building communities and cultivating 

cultures of reflection and inquiry - what he refers to as “collaborative learning. 

Senge offers this concluding word of encouragement: 

Just as ‘linear thinking’ dominates most mental models for critical 
decisions today, the learning organizations of the future will make 
key decisions based on shared understandings of interrelationships 
and patterns of change.^® 

I have a dream in which building collaborative connections within the 
presbytery will create a generative spiritual network for supporting creative 
mission. In this dream our mental models will come into our awareness and 
together we will continually improve them. In a sense, this dream is the New 
Testament model of the church as the body of Christ (as in 1 Corinthians 12 and 
Ephesians 4) viewed through the framework of contemporary organizational 
theory while practicing classic spiritual traditions of attentiveness. I want to 
develop a model of leadership that keeps in check the culture of regulatory 


Senge, Fifth Discipline, 174-75. 
Senge, Fifth Discipline, 175. 
Senge, Fifth Discipline, 176. 
Senge, Fifth Discipline, 198. 
Senge, Fifth Discipline, 204. 
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control and cultivates a culture of reflection and learning that nurtures the 
development of collaborative and generative networks for mission. Three major 
shifts are needed. First is the shift from a model of governance as bureaucratic 
control to governance as communal discernment based on prayer, attentiveness, 
wisdom, and trust. Second is a shift in the expectations of the people, i.e. a shift 
in the churches’ mental model of what the presbytery is supposed to be and do. 
Third is a spiritual transformation that can be encouraged by careful 
attentiveness and responsiveness to the Spirit of God and which can be 
accomplished only by the Spirit of God. 

I believe that what we need, and thus what I hope to shape in this project, 
is not “a plan for a (particular) change,” but rather “a plan for changing.” Or to 
state it another way, we do not need a plan for the next technical and 
programmatic steps as much as we need a plan for learning how to learn so that 
we can change continually, constantly adapting to the changing mission 
environment that surrounds us. And this is a spiritual work of attentiveness, a 
work of discerning the blowing of God’s Spirit and the mind of Christ.^® 

Thesis 

This project undertakes to design a new model of spiritual leadership in 
the Presbytery of Los Ranchos that helps create a learning culture of generative 


Clifton Kirkpatrick, who has served as the Stated Clerk of the 
PC(U.S.A.) General Assembly from 1996 to the present, consistently through the 
years has declared that the work of the business meeting of the General 
Assembly is to “discern the mind of Christ” more than to debate and argue. 
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governance which nurtures connectedness and collaboration for discerning and 
cooperating with the movement of God’s Spirit. 

Work Previously Done in the Field 

Ronald Heifetz offers a model for leadership through change in his 
landmark 1994 book, Leadership Without Easy Answers.^° He identifies 
“Adaptive Change” as the biggest and most important challenge leaders and 
organizations face when their context changes radically. He distinguishes 
adaptive problems from technical problems, technical problems being those 
which existing technologies and resources can solve. Adaptive problems cannot 
be solved with currently known solutions and require deep change. Heifetz 
identifies the need for a leader to help his or her organization face reality, as well 
as to create the safe space, a “holding environment,” where the hard work of 
creative leadership can happen. Leaders “turn up the heat” to a level that people 
can bear, but not to the point that people are irreparably or irredeemably burnt. 
Leaders must also see the big picture, the perspective Heifetz calls the view from 
the “balcony.” Leaders must travel back and forth between the balcony and 
ground level (and bring other leaders with them) so as to maintain a panoramic 
view that does not get mired only in the details of specific technical challenges. 


Ronald Heifetz, Leadership Without Easy Answers {Cambr\dge, MA: 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1994). 
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Heifetz’s work is updated and summarized in his excellent article, “The Work of 
Leadership.” 

The popular work of Jim Collins identifies the qualities needed in a leader 
who can lead through substantial change (what he calls “Level 5 Leadership”), 
emphasizing humility, truthfulness and honesty, and patient focus of purpose.^^ 
Collins also argues for the need for a leader to help the organization face the 
“brutal facts” of its reality. 

Chris Argyris provides several articles on leadership learning, and leading 
an organization through change. In “Double Loop Learning in Organizations” 
Argyris addresses how leaders and organizations can learn in ways that break 
through prejudice and denial. He identifies the difference between the “Espoused 
Theory” and the actual “In-Use Theory.”^'* This is a critical ability needed to face 
the “brutal facts” of one’s own reality which Collins identifies. 

In “Teaching Smart People How to Learn” Argyris explains why smart, 
talented people have a hard time learning.^® Many competent people have 
reached their level of accomplishment by using their strengths to compensate for 

Ronald A. Heifetz and Donald L. Laurie, “The Work of Leadership,” 
Harvard Business Review Reprints, Dec. 2001, 131-140. 

James C. Collins, Good to Great: Why Some Companies Make the 
Leap - and Others Don’t, (New York : HarperBusiness, 2001). 

Collins, 13. On the “Stockdale Paradox: You must maintain unwavering 
faith that you can and will prevail in the end, regardless of the difficulties, AND at 
the same time have the discipline to confront the most brutal facts of your current 
reality, whatever they may be.” Emphasis in original quote. 

Chris Argyris, “Double Loop Learning in Organizations,” Harvard 
Business Review, Sept.-Oct. 1977, 115-25. 

Chris Argyris, “Teaching Smart People How to Learn,” Harvard 
Business Review, May-June 1991, 99-109. 
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their weaknesses. To reach a higher level of excellence a leader must be willing 
to face their shortcomings and lack of knowledge in order to address and 
remediate those needs. Here Argyris offers important insights into resistance to 
change, a resistance competent people often are not aware that they are 
expressing. 

Peter Senge applies systems thinking to organizational culture.^® He calls 
this ability the Fifth Discipline which is necessary for an organization to be able to 
grow and be productive. This kind of systems thinking permits, affirms, and 
embraces complexity. Senge advocates for the “Learning Organization” and 
building a shared vision through team building and team work. Senge’s work will 
be particularly helpful to me as he identifies the importance of “mental models.” 
This is the kind of model shaping that is central to my project in the Presbytery of 
Los Ranchos. 

Wilfred Drath and Charles Palus help to explain the importance of the 
language of leadership for making meaning.^^ This is similar to the work of Karl 
Weick on “enactment.”^® This has been a very influential area of work for me in 
the area of leadership through the use of language because language so strongly 
helps to shape culture. 


Senge, Fifth Discipline. 

Wilfred H. Drath and Charles J. Palus, Making Common Sense: 
Leadership as Meaning-making in a Community of Practice (Greensboro, NC: 
Center for Creative Leadership, 1994). 

Karl E. Weick, Making Sense of the Organization (Malden, MA: 
Blackwell Publisher, 2001). 
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Lee Bolman and Terrence Deal offer four frameworks^® through which 
organizations can be viewed, and through which members of organizations view 
themselves as they approach their work. Identifying all four frameworks and 
seeking to integrate these views allows analysis and strategy to be more robust 
and in touch with our complex reality. The four frameworks are: Structural 
(sociology); Human Resources (relationship): Political (political science); 

Symbolic (meaning / cultural anthropology). These four frameworks will provide 
the lenses through which I will be able to assess the current state and progress 
of the presbytery’s condition and models for governance and leadership. 

Richard Chait first clarifies the distinction between leadership and 
governance®®, then identifies how they can and must be related and exercised 
together for a governing board to be effective. His major contribution is the focus 
on the generative work of governing boards. He identifies the confusion of roles 
that has occurred between board members and administrative/executive staff 
and seeks to have each role reclaim its necessary function (e.g. boards should 
reclaim governance and relinquish micromanaging). Similar to Bolman and Deal 
(whose four frameworks Chait also employs) he focuses on three distinct areas 
or frameworks of board work: fiduciary, strategic, and generative. 


Lee G. Bolman and Terrence E. Deal. Reframing Organizations: 
Artistry, Choice, and Leadership, 3^*^ ed. (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2003). 

Richard Chait, William P. Ryan, and Barbara E. Taylor, Governance as 
Leadership : Reframing the Work of Nonprofit Boards (Hoboken, NJ: John Wiley 
& Sons, 2005). 



Craig Dykstra and James Hudnut-Beumler provide a chapter in The 
Organizational Revolution: Presbyterians and American Denominationalism,^^ 
which illuminates American Presbyterianism’s historical evolution which has led 
us to our current bureaucratic burden. They trace the evolution of the model of 
American denominations from “Constitutional Confederacy” to “Corporation” to 
the “Regulatory Agency” of the last 40 years. They offer insights into the general 
American culture in which each model evolved and why the corporation and 
regulatory agency models are ineffective in today’s postmodern context. 

In the area of spiritual discernment some of the most helpful and enduring 
work was written five centuries ago by St. Ignatius of Loyola, a 16*^ century 
Roman Catholic contemporary of Luther and Calvin, in his Spiritual Exercises.^^ 
In particular his development of the “Prayer of Examen” provides a discipline for 
an individual and a community to discern the presence and the movement of 
God’s Spirit in their lives. This regular and daily practice focuses on being 
attentive to those experiences and times where God seems most present and 
where God seems least present. This kind of attentive prayer is at the heart of 
the kind of spiritual leadership that I hope to begin to cultivate in this project. 

A spiritual resource that is being rediscovered by Presbyterians is the 
Daily Prayer service found in the Book of Common Worship^^ of the Presbyterian 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler. 

Ignatius of Loyola, The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius: Based on 
Studies In the Language of the Autograph, trans. Louis J. Puhl (New York: 
Vintage Books, 2000). 

Book of Common Worship (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 
1993), 491-591. I first became familiar with this resource when I had the privilege 
and rich learning experience of serving on the Editorial Consultant Committee for 
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Church (U.S.A.). This 20*^ century Presbyterian reclamation of Reformation Era 
roots began with the 1906 version of the Book of Common Worship which was 
slightly adjusted in 1932, rewritten in 1946, and then dramatically refashioned in 
the current 1993 edition. The Daily Prayer service included in the 1993 edition is 
a resource that has not been widely used in the church but it provides a simple 
and regular discipline for being quiet and attentive before God’s word.^^ The 
design of the service of Daily Prayer allows for leadership by all church members 
and is not restricted to clergy or officers. This is a valuable dynamic that has the 
potential to give both voice and ear to all people in the community.^® 

My intention is to use Dykstra’s and Hudnut-Beumler’s work to clarify the 
current bureaucratic predicament of the presbytery. Then I will use the work of 
Senge, Argyris, Chait, and Bolman and Deal to design a model of what a 
presbytery as a learning organization (rather than regulatory agency) would look 
like. Finally I will use the work of Heifetz, Argyris, Collins, Drath and Palus, Chait, 
Bolman and Deal, St. Ignatius, and the Book of Common Worship to contribute to 
the model of spiritual leadership necessary to help lead the presbytery from the 
regulatory business model into the collaborative, generative model of a learning 
spiritual organism and organization. 


the final draft of the book (1991-1993), but I did not develop a practical 
appreciation for the resource of the Daily Prayer service until many years later. 

Peter C. Bower, ed. The Companion to the Book of Common Worship. 
(Louisville: Geneva Press / Office of Theology and Worship, Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., 2003), 197. 

Bower, 198-99. 
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Scope and Limitation of the Project 

This project is specific to the Presbytery of Los Ranchos and the 
challenges presented by its leadership and organizational culture. While there is 
the hope that this work may be suggestive of help for other presbyteries and 
even for other judicatories in other denominations, it is clearly intended that this 
project will seek to address the particular historical predicament and opportunity 
of the Presbytery of Los Ranchos. 

This model seeks to draw a new picture of the possibilities for what a 
presbytery can do and be within the discipline of the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.). This is not intended to denigrate the PC(U.S.A.) or to dispute the 
denomination’s right to determine discipline and standards for the life of its 
presbyteries. This project seeks to work creatively within the bounds of discipline 
provided by the constitution of the PC(U.S.A.). 

This project is only intended to construct a model for leadership. It is not 
intended to describe a detailed program for the presbytery. The emphasis is on 
spiritual leadership needed in order to help shape a learning culture of generative 
governance. 


Procedure for Integration 

I intend to study current theories in organizational development and 
learning organizations in order to imagine an alternative model to the current 
“regulatory agency” model of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). These theories 
will help to assess the current state as well as to describe a possible new state. I 
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will then take that theory and describe a practical model of what a presbytery, the 
Presbytery of Los Ranchos in particular, could look like if shaped in a new model 
of a learning organization. 

I then will use the best in current theories of leadership and classic 
spiritual practices to propose a model of spiritual leadership that can help 
facilitate the realization of the learning organization model. My final step in this 
project will be to describe the practical steps needed for the presbytery to 
implement a new model of leadership, and most particularly what my role in this 
will be as the Executive Presbyter. 

Chapter Outlines 

Chapter 2, The Historic Evolution of Presbyterian Organizational Culture 

First I will develop Dykstra’s and Hudnut-Beumler’s descriptions of the 
three evolutionary stages of (1) Constitutional Confederacy, (2) Corporation, (3) 
Regulatory Agency, and then trace how and why we have come to our current 
bureaucratic regulatory agency model in the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). 

The chapter will describe the development of the Presbyterian concept of 
“Governing Body” and its elected representative, non-episcopal form of 
government. This will include the theological history and grounding for this 
concept. 

Finally this chapter will describe the current state of the Presbytery of Los 
Ranchos, specifically demonstrating how it is impacted by the culture of 
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regulatory governance and how hierarchy and autonomy have suppressed 
collaboration and creativity. 

Chapters, Reflections Toward a Model of a Presbytery Culture of Learning 
This chapter is the synthesis of my reflection on my first four years of 
service as Executive Presbyter and my learnings from my study for the past three 
and a half years in the fields of leadership and organization.^® It will consider four 
major areas and issues in the life of the presbytery: 1) Leadership with Staff; 2) 
Making Spiritual Connections; 3) the Public Role of the Executive Presbyter; and 
4) Leadership with the Presbytery Council. 

Each of these four areas will be addressed by reflection on the issues, 
illustrated with case examples, and concluded with analysis and plans in that 
area based on my studies of the literature and other research. 

Chapter 4, Purposefully Generative Leadership and Governance in a Presbytery 
The work of Richard Chait on governance and leadership will provide the 
basis for a discussion on the distinctions between governance and leadership. A 
vision of generative governance will be developed. Finally, Chait’s distinctions of 
the fiduciary, strategic, and generative work of governing boards will provide a 


As discussed below in Chapter 3, a great resource for me in the timing 
of my Doctor of Ministry studies was the course “Nonprofit Leadership and 
Management” offered at the Peter F. Drucker Graduate School of Management 
at the Claremont Graduate University. That course taught by Professor Scott 
Cormode was a key influence that shaped my work as Executive Presbyter (and 
as a Doctor of Ministry student). It was in that course that I was introduced to this 
world of literature on leadership. Dr. Cormode has been a mentor for me and his 
new book, Making Spiritual Sense (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2006), develops 
more deeply many of the themes that I only begin to introduce in this project. 
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shape for developing a self-consciously threefold practice of governance and 
leadership in the presbytery. 

As tools for generative work, the four frameworks of Bolman and Deal will 
be used to help illustrate the need for complexity in thinking about governance 
and leadership. For example, in the regulatory culture the presbytery is 
commonly expected to be seen in the structural and political frameworks, to the 
neglect of the “Human Resource” (relationship) and “Symbolic” (meaning) 
frameworks. Bolman and Deal offer a framework through which the presbytery 
could dream, see, and name the human resource and symbolic dimensions of its 
reality. This is not to reject the need for the structural and political, but this is a 
challenge to hold all four perspectives in mutually informing tension. The 
conscious and regular use of all four frameworks would allow for a much fuller 
mental model and practice of the presbytery as a collaborative culture. Other 
important tools for generative work will also be the classic spiritual practices 
needed for discerning the work and call of God’s Spirit in the life of the presbytery. 
Chapters, Conclusion 

This will be a statement of what this project has meant thus far and what 
its implications will be into the future for the Executive Presbyter’s work, for the 
Presbytery of Los Ranchos, and for the presbytery’s impact on the greater 


church. 
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CHAPTER 2 

The Historic Evoiution of Presbyterian Organizational Culture 

Craig Dykstra and James Hudnut-Beumler provide a chapter in The 
Organizational Revolution: Presbyterians and American Denominationalism,^ 
which illuminates the historical progression of American Presbyterianism that has 
led us to our current bureaucratic burden. They trace the evolution of the model 
of American denominations from “Constitutional Confederacy” to “Corporation” to 
the “Regulatory Agency” of the last 40 years. This will illuminate how and why we 
came to our current bureaucratic regulatory agency model in the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.). Finally this regulatory agency model will be assessed in light of 
its effectiveness in today’s postmodern culture. 

Constitutional Confederacy 

Out of the earliest years following the American Revolution arose a new 
crisis for churches. Whereas ministers had been trained and deployed from the 
colonialists’ European churches of national origin, the colonies could no longer 
look to their lands of origin for leadership and governance. There was a need for 
new ministers to be trained and placed in churches. This training and assignment 
would have to take place on the western side of the Atlantic. 

Churches that shared European national origins now shared a common 
heritage that made it natural for them to band together to organize in this newly 

^ Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler. 
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independent nation. Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler describe these organizations 

as “constitutional confederations” because they were formed around constitutions 

- but this type of constitution was quite limited in its scope of responsibility. The 

constitutional standards were doctrinal or confessional statements that were 

received from their ecclesiastical history. For Presbyterians this constitutional 

standard was the Westminster Confession, adopted, with some new-world 

modifications regarding government since there was no longer a king or 

parliament, as the standard of faith and a Form of Government by the Synod of 

New York and Philadelphia in 1789. “This was the beginning of the Presbyterian 

Church in the U.S.A. and of its General Assembly.”^ 

This move toward the development of independent American 

denominations was approached with some discomfort and apprehension. These 

were denominations in a very different sense from what denominations have 

become today. John Wesley himself opposed the separation of the Methodist 

church from the Anglican church. Yet by 1784 the first American Methodist 

bishop was elected, establishing the Methodist Church as a separate 

denomination. ^ But these American denominations did not develop into 

bureaucracies or program agencies. 

With all these developments it is crucial to recognize, nonetheless, 
that the formation of national-level church bodies in the earliest 
years of the republic did not involve the formation of large-scale 
bureaucratic denominations as we know them today. They 
responded to the ecclesiastical problems of ministerial succession, 
guidance, and governance brought on by the fact of America’s 
emergence as a separate nation, but the forms they used were not 

^ Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 310. 

^ Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 309-10. 
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bureaucratic; they were constitutional. Churches became national 
bodies by constituting themselves as confederations.'* 

The motivating issues were primarily “ministerial succession, guidance, 

and governance.” There was no expectation of any other resource that should be 

supplied by this new confederation of churches. Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler 

make the interesting observation about American constitutional development at 

the same time. They observe that while the U.S. Constitution created the 

permission and framework for strong governmental agencies, none were formed, 

e.g. neither a Department of Health, Education & Welfare, nor national boards of 

home missions or Christian education.® 

This period of constitutional confederacy arose out of the practical needs 

of a newly independent nation but organizationally it was a minimalist 

denominational structure. This minimalist structure would yield during the next 

century to a two stage evolution leading to the rise of a corporate model of the 

robust and programmatic American denomination. 

Rise of the Corporation Model 

The first stage in this evolution toward the corporate model was the rise of 
religious voluntary associations in the 19*^ century. These associations were 
clearly not denominations but were rather societies gathered around perceived 
societal needs that the American Protestant church through its denominations 


* Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 309-11. 
® Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 312. 
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was not meeting.® The organizing loci were issues such as opposition to slavery, 
prohibition of alcohol, distribution of tracts and Bibles, or the propagation of home 
and foreign missions. These societies were not tied to a particular denomination 
and the members of the society may have come from a variety of faith traditions.^ 
“Thus the ecclesiastical form of choice in the antebellum period was a weak 
central church government with a modest set of responsibilities coupled with a 
wide range of loosely related societies for Christian endeavors.”® This reflected 
the yet undeveloped tendency to develop national standards for the solution of 
societal problems. Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler point out the lack of a nationally 
embraced central bank system.® The lack of a strongly developed national trend 
toward national standardization can be seen in the fact that there was no 
nationally standardized time system until the railroads implemented the first 
system in 1883. Resistance continued into the early 20*^ century and the U.S. 
Standard Time Act was not adopted until 1918. But the early 20*^ century rise of 
industrialization and improved travel and communication across American 
society spurred a trend toward more centralized national standards and supply 
systems in many fields of commerce, industry, and government. 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler employ the theory of institutional 
isomorphism described by Princeton sociologist Paul DiMaggio.^® As 

® Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 313. 

^ Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 313. 

® Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 313. 

® Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 313. 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 314. 
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isomorphism in biology or math identifies similarities in form or analogies in 

structure and operation, DiMaggio suggests that “institutions developed in 

different fields within a culture in the same period will assume remarkably similar 

shapes.”^^ Alban Institute consultant Dan Hotchkiss observes a number of ways 

in which church is often shaped more by cultural influences than biblical 

influences. He offers this reflection: 

None of these familiar traits of congregational life is mandated by 
the Scriptures. Religious institutions borrow organizational forms 
from the society around them: the early church was organized like a 
Hellenistic mystery cult, the medieval church resembled monarchy. 

New England Puritans cloned the structure of an English town. The 
most important influences on the structure of the contemporary 
American church or synagogue date from the 19*^ century, when 
the nonprofit corporation emerged as an allOpurpose container for 
benevolent work. But while other nonprofits have changed, too 
many congregations still live in the Victorian world of Robert’s 
Rules.^2 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler apply the theory of institutional isomorphism 
to their observations about the changes in structure and operation of government 
and business in the mid 19*^ and early 20*^ centuries. Referring to these changes 
at the turn of the century, they reflect: “This was the age of trusts, collectives, and, 
above all, vertically integrated corporations. Is it surprising that religious 
denominations, led by clergy and business elites accustomed to thinking in the 
organizational categories of their time, should reorganize themselves on lines 
parallel to the worlds of business and government?’’^^ DiMaggio’s theory raises 


Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 314. 

Dan Hotchkiss, “A Discerner’s Guide to Congregational Governance,” 
Congregations, Spring 2007, 16. 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 315. 
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interesting questions as to why these institutional isomorphisms appear, and 
these questions will be explored later in an effort to understand what future 
metaphor might best help guide the shaping of a denomination. 

Changes in communication, transportation, and production gave rise to 
nationally accepted systems of centralized production and distribution. Radio, 
telegraph, telephone, railroad, and mass production were societal shapers that 
could also be used to the advantage of the church. American society was 
increasingly inclined to look for national solutions to the problems of regional 
inconsistencies, e.g. the standardization of time zones across the 
transcontinental railway system. The cultural stage was set for the development 
of religious denominations as corporations. 

As Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler summarize the situation: “...by 1900, for 
both practical and ideological reasons, the die had been cast for a corporate 
bureaucratic form of organization that would characterize American 
Protestantism at the national level for most of this century. Corporations are in 
the business of providing goods and services, and the modern denomination was 
no exception to this rule.”^^ Denominations began to bring the work of various 
independent voluntary associations under a centralized national control. Products 
such as Sunday School curricula, denominational periodicals, and national 
resources for church architecture, insurance, and pension programs became 
centralized and administered through national offices.^® 


Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 318. 
Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 317. 
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The management of substantial foreign mission dollars was an economic 
motivation for this centralization of all programs.^® As is often still true today, 
dollars for foreign missions were easier to raise than dollars for domestic 
programs, so centralizing all denominational programs, including foreign 
missions, provided a consolidated income base to fund the growing spectrum of 
denominational services/^ 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler characterize the early 20*^ century 
denominational assemblies and national conventions as “stockholders’ 
meetings”^® where the “stockholders” would vote on materials already prepared 
by denominational staff/"® National boards and councils were served by male 
pastors and lay leaders of the large and wealthy congregations,^® very much 
analogous to the boards of directors of corporations in the business world. 

This corporate model of providing goods produced through a centralized 
control and delivered through a vertically aligned corporate structure was well 
received and appreciated by the church across the denomination.^^ Many 
inspiring missionaries were deployed and their stories were well reported in 
denominational publications. “Colorful Christian Education materials with colorful 
pictures of happy children” satisfied the masses.^^ In the mid 1950s the paid 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 316-17, 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 316-17. 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 317. 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 317. 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 318. 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 318. 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 318. 
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subscription list of Presbyterian Life magazine exceeded one million, surpassing 
even that of Newsweek magazine. 

Decline of the Corporation Model 

In the 1960s began the decline of the corporate model’s effectiveness, 
although those who ran the corporate model were slow to realize the implications 
of the sea changes going on in society and in the national church. The general 
satisfaction and trust on the part of the churches and consumers and citizens of 
the land was eroded by the major questions and turmoil that swept American 
society beginning in the 1960s. Several major factors contributed to this deciine. 

Patterns in mission activity, particulariy global mission activity, began to 
change in the 1960s as American denominational missions became increasingly 
aware of their history of a tendency toward cultural imperialism in their relations 
to other countries and cultures. Self-determination by Christian nationals in other 
lands was increasingly valued and the “sending” of traditional missionaries in the 
style of early 20*^ century American missions was reduced. The positive side of 
this was the potential for more honest and equitable partnerships between 
American mainline churches and the churches in other countries. In some of 
these countries the vitality and growth of the church has far exceeded that of the 
American mainline denominational church. The negative impact of this trend on 
this denomination accustomed to the corporation model was the reduction of one 
of the most inspiring and glamorous products that the denomination had known - 
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the foreign missionary doing good and providing inspirational stories which 
motivated people to give more mission dollars.^^ 

Another major factor in the 1960s was the end of the postwar baby boom. 
Mainline churches began a forty year decline in the period 1965-1966. Sunday 
School attendances hit their peaks; membership levels began a steady decrease. 
Consequently religious giving began to decrease at a time when denominational 
bureaucracies had swelled in the wake of the robust and enthusiastic growth of 
the 1950s when the church was so popular that it received “increases in religious 
giving that far exceeded the rate of growth in a very robust postwar economy.”^^ 
But beginning in the late 1960s, with fewer people in churches giving fewer 
dollars to churches, the corporate denomination had to “cut back the scope of 
goods and services it was able to offer.Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler 
characterize this as a “vicious cycle of cuts of popular services and greater 
membership dissatisfaction.”^® 

Two factors contributed to the rise of special interest consultants and 
advocacy organizations. First was the reduction of services provided by the 
national denominational offices. Second was the precipitous decline in a national 
consensus over what types of services should be offered. In the face of more 
open conflict over ideological and theological agendas, post-1960s Presbyterians 
saw “a tremendous rise in the number and kinds of affinity and special-interest 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 318-19. 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 319. 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 319. 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 319. 
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groups” in American society in general ... Among members of the denominations, 
such groups also caught on.”^^ Within the Presbyterian Church, some of these 
groups organized to meet perceived needs not met by the denomination’s 
program, but other groups were formed purposely in opposition to the 
denomination’s programs and positions.^® 

The Rise and Fossilization of the Regulatory Agency Model 

The national denominational structure had come into competition with the 
special interest groups for a limited and declining pool of financial resources. The 
national structure, during its robust era of the corporation model, had grown to be 
a larger and more expensive bureaucracy than the church had ever known 
before. This was not only true at the national level but also regionally in Southern 
California; the history of Southern California will be discussed in detail at the end 
of this chapter. 

While the denominational bureaucracy could no longer offer robust 
programs, resources, and staff support to the churches, the bureaucracy was still 
left with the task of apportioning shrinking resources in a just manner among the 
competing voices and interests across the national church. Dykstra and Hudnut- 
Beumler explain that “when denominational leaders find they no longer have 
adequate educational resources or persuasive powers to influence social and 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 320. “These groups crossed political 
spectrum and included everything from anti-war to pro-life groups. Affinity groups 
for gay and lesbian Christians as well as “twelve-step” self-help associations for 
those struggling with dependency patterns in their lives emerged.” 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 320-21. 
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ecclesiastical change, they attempt to mandate it through regulation.”^® Conflict 
and disappointment were bred when, in an increasingly pluralistic world, 
denominational policies reflected political and theological agendas that 
represented the desires and values of some particular segments but not the 
whole church. Conflict and frustration reached even higher heights when the 
regulatory agency mandated practices that neither the grassroots nor the agency 
could afford. The unfunded mandate eventually becomes a sign of the failing of 
the regulatory model. 

The bureaucratic infrastructure was also staffed with bureaucrats charged 
with managing a system that was failing to adapt to changing market conditions. 
The bureaucrats themselves often failed to understand the changes in the 
environment. Large sections of the national system continued to operate with an 
expectation of loyalty from the grassroots and a sense of entitlement to funds 
expected to flow from the grassroots up into the denominational system. The 
“institutional habit”®° of regulation was presided over by bureaucrats in a 
bureaucracy that took on a life of its own and sought to preserve itself as an 
institution. Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler offer this chilling description of this 
phenomenon: 


Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 323. 

Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 326. They cite the work of Theda Skocpol 
(“Political Response to the Capitalist Crisis - Neo-Marxist Theories of the State 
and the Case of the New Deal,” Politics and Society ^0/2, 1980) who was the first 
to note the importance of a bureaucracy’s intrinsic pursuit of its own agenda for 
understanding the interaction of conflicting bureaucracies that represent 
opposing ideologies (e.g. Soviet Communism and the U.S. government in 
Marxian analysis). 
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... there has arisen during the period of corporate and regulatory 
bureaucratization a virtual profession of “denominational executive.” 

Often without meaning to or even wanting to, these executives find 
themselves pursuing an agenda relatively independent of local 
churches and even of the aggregate interests of the church on a 
national level. Members of this more or less permanent group of 
denominational officials often move from position to position within 
the national agency. Their primary colleagues are their peers in the 
bureaucracy and in other like organizations. And their interests tend 
to be focused on issues internal to the survival of the bureaucratic 
organization itself.^^ 

The persistence of this kind of bureaucratic professionalism can be better 
understood by engaging DiMaggio’s theory of “institutional isomorphism.” 
DiMaggio argues that cultural patterns exert a shaping pressure on the culture’s 
institutions.^^ Some of these pressures are coercive (e.g. through laws), some 
are mimetic (i.e. imitative when models and practices proliferate through 
employee migration or professional consultants) and some are normative (e.g. 
through licensing standards, educational requirements within a limited 
educational pool, professional networks and industry standards).DiMaggio’s 
theory suggests one of the sources for the institutional inertia that perpetuates 
the denominational bureaucracy and the bureaucrats who staff it. DiMaggio 
explains; 

We argue that the causes of bureaucratization have changed. The 
bureaucratization of the corporation and the state have been 
achieved. Organizations are still becoming more homogeneous and 
bureaucracy remains the common organizational form. Today, 
however, structural change in organizations seems less and less 
driven by competition or by the need for efficiency. Instead, we will 


Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 326-27. 

Paul J. DiMaggio and Walter W. Powell, “The Iron Cage Revisited,” 
American Sociological Review 48 (April 1983), 147. 

DiMaggio and Powell, 147. 
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contend, bureaucratization and other forms of organizational 
change occur as the result of processes that make organizations 
more similar without necessarily making them more efficient”^"* 

The Presbyterian desire for legitimization in the eyes of the ambient 

culture goes back to the very first days of Presbyterianism in colonial America in 

the early 1700s. Even in that era of “constitutional confederacy” the most 

dominant conflict in the confederation of Presbyterians was over the legitimacy of 

ministers and their educational standards. While it was framed as an educational 

issue from the side of those advocating formal education at legitimate colleges, it 

was weighed as a revivalist zeal issue on the side of those advocating for the 

approval of ministers who displayed fervor and piety but lacked formal education. 

This conflict led to the first major American Presbyterian split in the Old Side - 

New Side controversy of the 1740s. Presbyterians struggled to form an identity 

as a church with legitimizing standards in an environment of new world religious 

toleration. Unlike Anglicans in Virginia, Presbyterians in the middle colonies had 

eschewed the legitimizing factor of being an established church. The desperate 

longing for legitimization led them to rancor and public excoriation of one another 

within the Presbyterian fellowship. 

If isomorphic pressure is at play helping to shape the bureaucratic 

regulatory agency of the Presbyterian Church, the question cries out: How can 

the denomination be free of this mimetic and enervating bureaucracy in order to 

creatively and effectively pursue its mission? The crisis is described in this 

sobering and indicting observation by Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler: 
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DiMaggio and Powell, 147, 



Those who have taken up positions in the denominational 
headquarters have done so precisely in order to minister with 
integrity in and for the sake of the larger church and world. They go 
there not to regulate but to provide essential resources and 
services and to exercise leadership. What they find, however, is an 
organization whose very structure and momentum virtually prohibit 
them from doing what they themselves often most want to do. 

Rather than producing valued and valuable goods and services, 
they find their time and energies consumed by participation in 
meetings and consultations internal to the bureaucracy itself, by 
engagement in conflicts among various parties in the larger system, 
and by the production of policy papers, regulations, sanctions and 
inducements designed to keep the organization in a state of 
controlled equilibrium. When these activities dominate the lives of 
persons who go into this work with different intentions in mind, the 
effect on morale and perhaps even health is predictable.^® 

The model of the regulatory agency has run its course. An excellent 

critique of the centralized, vertically aligned delivery system and the regulatory 

business model is provocatively articulated by journalist Thomas Friedman in 

The World is Flat.^^ He identifies a profound shift in how effective organizations 

and leaders work today and he captures it in the phrase “From Command and 

Control to Collaborate and Connect.”®^ The world that Friedman describes and in 

which the church does rnission today is a world that does not need much of the 

infrastructural encumbrance of the regulatory system. People of all ages, in the 

wake of a sweeping wave of technological and globalizing change, are finding 

new ways to collaborate and connect outside of the increasingly irrelevant 

regulatory infrastructure. And if properly invoked, the radical foundations of 


Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 328. 

Thomas L. Friedman, The World is Flat (New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux, 2005). 


Friedman, 212-13. 
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Presbyterian tradition can speak directly to this new collaborative and 
connectional world in which we are called to engage in God’s mission. 

Radical Presbyterian Values for Structure and Mission 

Structure 

The corporation structure (centralized and vertically aligned) as expressed 
in American culture during the early 20‘^ century bears an intrinsic conflict with a 
fundamental Presbyterian value. This value is mutual accountability, born of a 
deep theological conviction about human nature being inclined to sin and 
selfishness. This theological conviction about the human proclivity to sin is 
evidenced in human history but its theological weight comes from the belief that 
God has revealed this truth about human nature in the Bible, as the Bible has 
been interpreted by Presbyterian forebears. 

The prime forefather of this theological heritage would be John Calvin, the 
young French law student who was called by the city of Geneva in the early to 
mid-16*^ century to help them create a city based on the principles of the 
Protestant Reformation which had begun to sweep Europe in the decades 
following Martin Luther’s bold and scandalous initiative of 1517. Calvin’s well 
developed theological schema took hold in a city that became a refuge for many 
who were exiled for a season from their homelands because of conflicts between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant leaders. One such exile was the Scotchman 


John Knox, a Protestant minister of the Church of England who was originally a 
Roman Catholic priest, who had fled the rule of Mary Tudor in Scotland in the 
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1550s. Knox was profoundly influenced by Calvin and, when the political and 
religious winds shifted again, took these roots of Presbyterian teaching back to 
Scotland to help establish a church along these lines. When Scotch and Scotch 
Irish immigrants came to the new world they brought this tradition of Calvin’s 
teaching as received through Knox. There were other European channels of 
Calvin’s teaching besides John Knox, and this became evident and significant in 
the colonial period when the very first American presbytery (the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia organized in 1706 with Francis Makemie of Ireland as moderator) 
gathered Scotttish, Scotch-lrish, Dutch, Huguenot, Welsh, and German 
Presbyterians in their one fellowship.^® 

The content of Calvin’s teaching is debatable by some®® (e.g. the debate 
between 4 point and 5 point Calvinism), but there is a discernible core that is 
articulated in the current constitution of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). This 
tradition of teaching (descended from John Calvin) is referred to as the 
“Reformed” tradition and the Book of Order [part two of the PC(U.S.A.) 
Constitution^®] describes the Reformed tradition in this way: 


®® Leonard J. Trinterud, The Forming of an American Tradition: A Re¬ 
examination of Colonial Presbyterianism (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1949), 
31. 

®® Theories and schools of “Calvinism” have developed to try to 
systematize Calvin’s teaching. A careful reading of Calvin’s work would suggest 
that Calvin would have been loath to have his teaching be caricatured in these 
modern accretions. I believe it likely that Calvin would not be counted a Calvinist, 
either by himself or by many modern judges of Calvinism. 

The constitution of the PC(U.S.A.) has two parts, part one being the 
Book of Confessions, an anthology of historic creedal statements. Part two of the 
constitution is The Book of Order. 
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G-2.0500.a Faith of the Reformed Tradition 
... Central to this tradition is the affirmation of the majesty, holiness, 
and providence of God who creates, sustains, rules, and redeems 
the world in the freedom of sovereign righteousness and love. 

Related to this central affirmation of God’s sovereignty are other 
great themes of the Reformed tradition: 

(1) The election of the people of God for service as well as 
for salvation; 

(2) Covenant life marked by a disciplined concern for order 
in the church according to the Word of God; 

(3) A faithful stewardship that shuns ostentation and seeks 
proper use of the gifts of God’s creation; 

(4) The recognition of the human tendency to idolatry and 
tyranny, which calls the people of God to work for the 
transformation of society by seeking justice and living in 
obedience to the Word of God.'^^ 

Two clear radical Reformed and Presbyterian values are expressed here: the first 
is human sinfulness and the second is God’s sovereign holiness. 

Because of human sinfulness there would need to be a keen vigilance 
against tyranny, the abuses of which the prime Protestant reformers encountered 
most palpably in the unbridled power of a hierarchical church that emerged from 
the middle ages inextricably wed to the systems of military and political hierarchy 
and power. The early Protestant reformers read the scriptures in a new way with 
the new tools for biblical study brought to them by the rising tide of humanistic 
scholarship. The increased access to biblical languages and ancient texts freed 
priests from their previous dependence on Latin translations and medieval 
church teachings and opened the door for fresh interpretation. A biblical text such 
as “For there is no distinction, since all have sinned and fall short of the glory of 
God” (Romans 3:22b-23) was read with reforming eyes and applied equally to 

Book of Order, 2005-2007, G-2.0500.a. 
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priests, royals, and popes. In light of this Reformed biblical belief in the 
intrinsically depraved human condition and tendency to tyranny, it would be 
necessary to develop a form of organization for the church that would protect all 
people from the potential sinful abuse of power by any unbridled individual or 
locus of human power. 

Calvin saw in the Bible a clear revelation of God’s sovereignty and 
holiness expressed in a divine grace which provided the antidote for the 
depraved human condition. As quoted above from the constitution, God the 
creator is sovereign and reigning in the world to redeem and rule in providential 
righteousness and love. As the first two themes makes fundamentally clear, (1) it 
is God who elects people for service and salvation, and (2) the life of faith is to be 
lived in covenant discipline and “order in the church according to the Word of 
God. ”'‘2 

These fundamental beliefs come together in Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
polity as God is trusted to work in and through the disciplined covenant 
community that is ordered such that ecclesiastical power is not exercised through 
unilateral hierarchy. The covenant community exercises power together through 
elected representative governing bodies. In the Presbyterian Church there is 
intentionally no episcopal function for a bishop, but rather many of the functions 
that would be invested in a bishop in an episcopal system (such as ordaining, 
installing, moving and removing ministers) are the responsibility of no individual 
but rather of the elected governing body. While this theologically inspired system 

Book of Order, 2005-2007, G-2.0500.a. 
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of church order is designed to prevent the abuse of any individual hierarch, it is 

also designed to prevent the isolation and autonomy of any single pastor or 

congregation. Every Presbyterian congregation is accountable to its regional 

governing body (the presbytery in which it is a member) for all of its major 

decisions. Major actions such as calling, ordaining, or dismissing a minister, 

buying, selling or encumbering property, must always be done with the 

consultation and approval of the presbytery. No pastor or personality in a 

congregation may decide unilaterally to perform these actions. In the Book of 

Order the presbytery is described in this way: 

G-11.0103 The Presbytery: Responsibilities 
The presbytery is responsible for the mission and government of the 
church throughout its geographical district. It therefore has the 
responsibility and power 

a. to develop strategy for the mission of the church in its area 

consistent with G-3.0000: 

b. to coordinate the work of its member churches, guiding them 

and mobilizing their strength for the most effective 
witness to the broader community for which it has 
responsibility;'*^ 

The current reality is that in most presbyteries this espoused presbytery model, 
based on Reformed theological principles, has in real life taken on a regulatory 
function and stigma, consistent with the trend of denominational bureaucracy 
increasingly evidenced since the 1960s. 

The governing body described above is the presbytery, which is the 
regional body overseeing the ministries of congregations. But all together there 
are four levels of governing bodies: 1) the session, elected by the congregation 
to serve as its ruling board; 2) the presbytery, composed of the region’s ministers 

'*^ Book of Order, 2005-2007, G-11.0103. 
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plus commissioners sent by sessions of the churches in the region; 3) the synod, 
composed of a regional cluster of presbyteries; and 4) the General Assembly, 
composed of commissioners (an equal number of clergy and lay elders) sent 
from the presbyteries. The confusion over the relative and changing roles of 
presbytery, synods, and the general assembly is at the heart of the crisis that I 
seek to address in this project. 

Reformation Principles 

The basic Reformation principle of using the Bible as the primary authority 

is also invoked by the PC(U.S.A.) in its constitutional description of the church’s 

mission. The Book of Order makes this statement: 

The church affirms: “Ecclesia reformata, semper reformanda,” thal 
is, 'The church reformed, always reforming according to the Word 
of God and the call of the Spirit.”'*’* 

The key phrase translated in English, “according to the Word of God” has not 
been included in the Latin quote, but it is important to remember that the 
Reformation principle was the whole phrase, Ecclesia reformata, semper 
reformanda, secundum verbum del,” i.e. the church reformed, always reforming, 
according (or subject to) the Word of God. This fundamental principle of allowing 
scripture rather than church tradition be the primary authority is very important in 
the church’s statement on mission in Chapter III of the Form of Government in 
the Book of Order. 


Book of Order, 2005-2007, G-2.0200. 
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Mission 

Chapter III of the Book of Order \s titled “The Church and Its Mission.” This 
is the chapter in which I find the license to think creatively and counter- 
traditionally because of the application of the principle of “reformed, always 
reforming according to the Word of God and the call of the Spirit.” Chapter III on 
Mission begins with the statement: “The mission of the Church is given form by 
God’s activity in the world as told in the Bible and understood by faith.” Then the 
chapter unfolds in brilliant fashion to recall the mighty works of God throughout 
history in creation, calling a chosen people, sending a savior who came to 
proclaim and demonstrate God’s love and justice, and sending the Holy Spirit 
who confronts the evil powers of the world and longs to fulfill God’s intention for 
all of humanity.'*® The chapter continues to describe the work of the church as 
“Christ’s Faithful Evangelist” in a remarkably holistic and compelling description 
of the church going into the world, demonstrating God’s love in human 
relationships, and participating in God’s activity in the world through healing, 
reconciling, struggling for justice, giving its substance to serve those who suffer, 
and “sharing with Christ in the establishing of his just, peaceable and loving rule 
in the world.”'*® 

This chapter on mission then goes on to make one of the two statements 
which I take as both license and mandate to think in revolutionary ways about the 
structure and mission of the PC(U.S.A.): 


'*® Book of Order, 2005-2007, G-3.0101.a-c. 
Book of Order, 2005-2007, G-3.0300.C. 
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The Church is called to undertake this mission even at the risk of 
losing its life, trusting in God alone as the author and giver of life, 
sharing the gospel, and doing those deeds in the world that point 
beyond themselves to the new reality in Christ.'*^ 

This statement is followed by a declaration of God’s call to the church: 

The church is called ... to a new openness to the possibilities and 
perils of its institutional forms in order to ensure the faithfulness and 
usefulness of these forms to God’s activity in the worldi'*® 

These constitutional declarations are keys to my increasing sense that leaders in 

the PC(U.S.A.) are called by God to think in new ways that go beyond 

institutional maintenance. The call is for spiritual leadership for generative 

governance, two concepts that will be described in the next chapter. 

The Presbytery of Los Ranchos in the Synod of 
Southern California and Hawaii 

The Presbytery of Los Ranchos is where I currently serve as the 

Executive Presbyter. The very job of Executive Presbyter as typically practiced 

today is a development most shaped in the era (since the 1960s) when the 

corporation model was fading and the regulatory agency model began to prevail. 

The history of the Presbytery of Los Ranchos is relatively brief and must be 

viewed in light of how the denominational history played out in California. 

Since the late 1800s, in the wake of the Gold Rush, California was a 

promising mission field for the Presbyterian Church. Until 1967 this field was 

managed by the Board of National Missions. Mission workers were deployed 

from East Coast headquarters. Supervision and salaries for these workers came 

from the national headquarters in the east. Until the General Assembly meeting 

Book of Order, 2005-2007, G-3.0400. 

Book of Order, 2005-2007, G-3.0401.C. 
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of 1967 there was one Synod of California (which included a small part of 
Nevada) run by National Mission staff deployed from New York who worked out 
of two field offices, one in San Francisco and one in Los Angeles. Churches in 
California grew and multiplied with the robustness that characterized the era of 
the rise of the corporation model. By the mid 1960s Sunday Schools were 
swelled with baby boom children and new church planting had demonstrated a 
pattern of proliferation that had been rising dramatically for more than a decade. 
Until 1968 there was a Presbytery of Los Angeles that had become a seat of 
much influence as it oversaw the expansion of many Presbyterian churches in 
that robust post-war baby boom era. But quite unlike today, program leadership 
for the Presbytery of Los Angeles was nationally hierarchized, funded by the 
national missions system, and administered through the Synod of California. The 
churches in the expanding Los Angeles Presbytery provided significant funding 
for the denomination and the denomination in turn provided funds, programs, and 
staff for Southern California. The presbytery had grown so large that during the 
1960s a plan was designed to create a separate Synod of Southern California 
and to divide the one Presbytery of Los Angeles into four distinct presbyteries. 

The expectation was that each of those presbyteries would continue to grow into 
robust regional bodies, but that all of the presbyteries’ programming would be 
planned by the national staff working through the Los Angeles based synod office. 
Presbyteries were only to implement the program designed by the synod. 

Two trends of seismic proportions were not perceived (or at least not 
taken seriously) during those years of planning the division of the Presbytery of 
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Los Angeles. First, the planners did not perceive that the booming of American 
Protestantism (as expressed in the corporation model era) had peaked and a 
decline had begun in the mid 1960s just as their expectations for growth were at 
an all time high. Second, the planners did not appreciate the significance of the 
trend in the United Presbyterian Church in the United States of America (the 
former UPCUSA)"*® that was leading to the 1968 “Design for Mission” which 
called for more regional synods “to decentralize denominational programs, 
bringing them closer ‘to the grass roots’.In 1969 the 181®* General Assembly 
formalized this trend in the national legislative action called Overture H®* which 
prescribed that mission should be overseen and administered by the governing 
body at the lowest possible level closest to the mission work.®^ This trend 
eventually led to the General Assembly’s 1973 creation of larger presbyteries 
which were intended to allow presbyteries to be able to afford to hire their own 
program staff. 


The current Presbyterian Church in the (U.S.A.) [PC(U.S.A.)] is the 
result of the 1983 reunion/merger of the former UPCUSA and the former PCUS 
[the Presbyterian Church in the United States]. The PCUS was a group in the 
Southern and border states which split (during the time of the Civil War) from the 
rest of the main national body of Presbyterianism. 

Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), Pre-Assembly Report to the Committee 
on Church Polity (3), 212**^ General Assembly, 2000, re. 1993 Referral: 26.240- 
258. 

United Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, Minutes of 
the General Assembly, 1969 (New York: Office of the General Assembly), Part I, 
523ff. 

This principle remains in the Book of Order today as G-9.0402.b “The 
administration of mission should be performed by the governing body that can 
most effectively and efficiently accomplish it at the level of jurisdiction nearest the 
congregation.” 
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Ironically, in January 1968 Southern California had implemented a new 
design that created smaller presbyteries with the intention that mission 
programming would be run by the synod, such that presbyteries would only have 
“ecclesiastical” responsibilities.®^ This idea that the higher governing body, i.e. 
the synod, should control mission in the region was a hard idea to give up for 
some. Some synod staff and some leaders of special interest groups under the 
old system were loath to yield control, in spite of the direction that the General 
Assembly was heading. 

It was into this vision of centralized synod program control and weak 
presbytery staffing that Los Ranchos was born. The idea of the presbytery having 
its own executive was not part of the original plan in 1968 but was rather an 
accommodation to the General Assembly’s directives set in motion (ironically, 
and almost simultaneously) by Overture H. Out of that ecclesiastical ethos came 
the first three Executive Presbyters of Los Ranchos. The first Executive 
Presbyter had recently chaired the team that designed the synod’s new strongly 
centralized system for synod program management. His model of governing 
body leadership was hierarchical command and control; he is remembered for 
executing his work in this way. (It is important to remember that denominational 
leaders functioned well in that style in that time; the predecessor Presbytery of 
Los Angeles is also remembered to have been run by a reputedly iron fisted 
Stated Clerk.) The second Executive Presbyter was a church planter (ordained 

Heer, Personal papers. Ray Heer was the first Executive Presbyter 
elected to the new Presbytery of Los Ranchos. From 1962 to 1967 he was the 
chair of the synod’s Long Range Planning Committee which was charged to 
study the mission and structure of the Southern Area of the Synod of California. 
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as an evangelist) and an accomplished leader. He was an inspiring speaker and 
an exemplary pastor to pastors in many ways, but he is also remembered as a 
forceful and sometimes coercive executive. (The multiple inspirational projects he 
had initiated left the presbytery with substantial real estate debt to manage.) The 
third Executive Presbyter came from a career somewhat similar to the model 
Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler refer to as a “denominational executive,”®^ 
described as a product of the era of the regulatory agency model. Prior to coming 
to Los Ranchos he served as the Synod Executive in Colorado. During his tenure 
at Los Ranchos he was effective in helping establish fiduciary order. After his 
tenure, an interim Executive Presbyter served for three years with a strong hand 
for order and a penchant for executive orders. Each of these Executive 
Presbyters served well in the particular era in which they were called. However, 
they did leave a legacy of expectations - a “mental model” - regarding the 
behavior of the Executive Presbyter and the presbytery. 

During those thirty four years of hierarchical denominational and 
presbytery culture the local churches came to view the presbytery as a regulatory 
agency because that is how they experienced it. The presbytery enforced the 
denomination’s rules and tried to ensure that things were done “decently and in 
order.”®® Congregations tended to be isolated from each other and from the 

®'* Dykstra and Hudnut-Beumler, 326-27. 

®® “Decently and in order” is a phrase often used by Presbyterians and 
others to describe the Presbyterian predilection for orderliness (and committee 
work). The phrase is not found at all in the Book of Order, although many 
Presbyterians may guess that it is. It is rather from the common English 
translation of Kai Kara ra^iv found in 1 Corinthians 14:40. The 

Apostle Paul wrote this not as a general directive for ecclesiastical culture but 
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presbytery. Some efforts were made at regional clusters for regional ministry, but 
these efforts were largely ineffective at mitigating the trend toward congregational 
autonomy. The presbytery offered some programs to train and invigorate 
churches, but increasingly pastors and sessions realized that they could receive 
higher quality conferences and training from independent specialist organizations 
or neighboring mega-churches. For most younger pastors and leaders the 
presbytery had become largely irrelevant. Older Presbyterians who had some 
memory of their glory days at the tail end of the corporation model era still gave 
to the presbytery their time and loyalty but they did not know how to make the 
presbytery more relevant for younger Presbyterians. Some pastors and sessions 
harbored perceptions of the presbytery as adversarial or hostile, particularly a 
few of the most theologically conservative churches who had opposed the 
General Assembly on many of the social and political positions taken by the 
General Assembly during the era of the regulatory agency model. 

It was following that thirty five year history of hierarchical culture and 
executive leadership that I was elected to be the fourth Executive Presbyter of 
the Presbytery of Los Ranchos in January, 2003. At that point I had been a 


rather as a specific corrective to the chaos that resulted from misunderstandings 
and abuses of the gift of speaking in tongues during worship services in Corinth. 
This phrase is used only twice in the entire Book of Confessions. In the Second 
Helvetic Confession (5.216) it also refers to worship, but in this case specifically 
with regard to ornamentation in sanctuaries. The Scots Confession (3.20) does 
use the phrase to refer to general ecclesiastical order, but the phrase is 
immediately followed with the wise disclaimer quoted here: "... as in the house of 
God, it becomes aii things to be done decentiy and in order. Not that we think 
any poiicy or order of ceremonies can be appointed for alt ages, times, and 
places; for as ceremonies which men have devised are but temporal, so they 
may, and ought to be, changed, when they foster superstition rather than edify 
the Kirk.” 
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pastor in the presbytery for over fourteen years so I knew much about the 
presbytery’s challenges and potential. I had also served on the Los Angeles 
County side of the presbytery in a small, urban, Japanese American 
congregation that had historically felt disconnected from the presbytery (a few 
members had the memory of having been exploited at the end of World War II by 
the former Presbytery of Los Angeles). I also knew of the commitment formally 
adopted in 1991 titled “Toward a New Era of Mission” in which the presbytery 
declared “the Presbytery’s main responsibility is to support the congregation.” 

And I knew that the presbytery had struggled to live out that responsibility. At the 
strong urging of the Executive Presbyter Nominating Committee and with a 
sense of call from God through the voice of the presbytery’s unanimous vote, I 
accepted that call in the hope of helping the presbytery live into a new way of 
being together - more collegial, spiritual and relational, less hierarchical, 
bureaucratic and regulatory. It is the tension between the burden of our history as 
a regulatory bureaucracy and the hope of a creative, organic, joyful, spiritual 
community of practice for mission that has inspired this project. I began this 
strange new work as Executive Presbyter on March 15, 2003. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Reflections on Efforts to Create a Model of 
a Presbytery Culture of Learning 

This chapter seeks to synthesize what I am learning through my 
reflections on my work during my first four years as Executive Presbyter as I 
have been studying in the fields of leadership and organization. It will consider 
four major areas and issues in the life of the presbytery: 1) Leadership with Staff; 
2) Making Spiritual Connections; 3) the Public Role of the Executive Presbyter; 
and 4) Leadership with the Presbytery Council. 

This chapter tells the stories of things I have tried as I have sought to live 
out my call in a time of great change - change in my identity as a leader, change 
in the presbytery’s ways of doing business, change in our churches and their 
leaders, and change in the world into which our churches are called. And so 
these reports are stories of experiments; they are not presented as answers or 
solutions. Some of these efforts seem to have been helpful and encouraging, 
while some things have been unhelpful and even painful. But what is important is 
that we are continually learning from our efforts. And it is important to document 
what we learn. It is even more important that we continue to learn how to learn 
better. It is in that spirit that the following cases are offered. 

Each of these four major areas will be addressed by a description of the 
issues, illustrated with case examples, and concluded with reflection, analysis, 
and plans in that based on my studies of the literature and other research. 



Leadership with Staff 


Shaping the Environment 

When I arrived in the office as Executive Presbyter in March 2003, the 
staff had spent several years with an Interim Executive Presbyter who worked 
hard in the structural frame to put systems into order, to reduce the size of a staff 
that was larger than the presbytery could afford, and to maintain the system while 
the presbytery searched for a new Executive Presbyter. The process of staff 
reduction was completed in October 2002 but it was a very disruptive and 
threatening process. For a complex welter of reasons, not only the downsizing of 
the staff but also the way in which it was done had left some staff feeling 
traumatized even though their employment survived the cuts. Several jobs were 
significantly modified. Some staff felt excessively burdened by the reassignment 
of jobs. After that bruising process there was not an abundance of trust or joy in 
the office. There was not much playfulness. Defensiveness seemed to have 
trumped openness and learning. 

Peter Senge’s work focuses on the need for organizations and their 
leaders to learn.^ Learning is necessary in an environment of flux and uncertainty, 
A maxim commonly uttered by biologists goes something like: “all living 
organisms have only three choices - move, adapt, or die.” This is often not taken 
seriously by traditional denominational religious organizations - both churches 
and judicatories - and so many die or are dying. Senge’s work gives insight to 


^ Peter M. Senge, “The Leader’s New Work: Building Learning 
Organizations,” Sloan Management Review, Fall 1990, 7-8. 



religious organizations and to this presbytery in particular for becoming a well 
adapting and generative organization. 

Adaptive learning and generative learning are both necessary for 
organizations today. Adaptive learning is about responding to the changing 
environment, and generative learning is about being creative rather than static 
(or tacitly deteriorating). 

Ronald Heifetz argues that the work of adaptive learning is what the 

leader must help their organization accomplish so that it may successfully face its 

adaptive challenge.^ Heifetz makes the distinction between technical challenges 

and adaptive challenges. Technical challenges are problems that can be fixed 

with technical answers and resources. They are relatively simple to fix and an 

expert (or a lucky person) can give the right answer that will solve the problem. 

Adaptive challenges are those for which no simple answer exists. They present 

when “our deeply held beliefs are challenged, when the values that made us 

successful become less relevant, and when legitimate yet competing 

perspectives emerge.”^ Adaptive change is required in response to what Karl 

Weick calls a “cosmology episode.”^ Weick explains: 

...a cosmology episode happens when people suddenly feel that 
the universe is no longer a rational, orderly system. What makes 
such an episode so shattering is that people suffer from the event 
and, at the same time, lose the means to recover from it... 
everything seems strange ... a person feels like he has never been 
here before, he has no idea of where he is, and has no idea who 

^ Heifetz and Laurie, “Work of Leadership,” 132. 

^ Heifetz and Laurie, 132. 

^ Diane L. Coutu, “Sense and Reliability; A Conversation with Celebrated 
Psychologist Karl E. Weick.” Harvard Business Review, April 2003, 87. 
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can help him. An inevitable state of panic ensues, and the 
individual becomes more and more anxious until he finds it almost 
impossible to make sense of what is happening to him.® 

The presbytery staff was traumatized and was experiencing some of the 

disorientation that Weick describes. In the strange new world created by a 

cosmology episode, there is a need and a craving for order so that the world can 

be experienced as rational and safe. 

Resisting the Fiight to Authority 

People wanted answers, and quick ones. But one of my tasks was to bring 
trust and respect back to the daily work practices of the office. Part of my 
responsibility was to “give the work back to people.”® Because of the timely 
Doctor of Ministry studies I had begun in September 2003 in the course “Non¬ 
profit Management and Leadership” I was inspired to help the presbytery become 
a learning organization rather than try simply to maintain a hierarchical regulatory 
agency. Because of the need to put the work back on the people and to fight off 
the desire for a flight to authority, I was repeatedly and regularly in tension with 
some staff during the first several years. It was a tension that was worthwhile, but 
it was a strain on relationships at times. (It was bearable and there was no 
permanent damage done to relationships.) Part of the tension was the necessary 
heat being turned up in the holding environment. Heifetz identifies the need for 
the leader facing an adaptive challenge to create a holding environmentJ This is 
a safe place in which diverse groups can talk together about the challenges they 

® Coutu, 87. 

® Heifetz and Laurie, 135. 

^ Heifetz and Laurie, 134. 
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face, “to frame and debate issues, and to clarify the assumptions behind 
competing perspectives and values.”® In the holding environment the leader must 
modulate the pace and volume of adaptive work; the group cannot do too much 
too fast. Using the analogy of a pressure cooker, Heifetz refers to the need to 
apply just enough heat; if there’s not enough heat then nothing happens, but too 
much heat will let things burn up. To offer or prescribe solutions from on high (the 
“flight to authority”) in order to alleviate the discomfort of the heat would preclude 
the people from being able to authentically engage and solve the adaptive 
challenge. 

Some staff would consistently ask me as the new executive, “Where are 
we going? When are you going to tell us where we are going?” Another 
complaint was “I thought you were called to help us do things in a new way, but it 
seems like more of the same old same old.” I was not skilled at this role yet, but I 
attempted to explain that I did not have the answer and that we were going to 
discover it together. That was not very satisfying to some of the staff, but by 
God’s grace I was able to muster the patience to stay the course. The adaptive 
challenge was to shift the mental model from a directing Executive Presbyter to a 
mental model of a well trained and facilitating Executive Presbyter. 

A temptation for leaders can be to offer technical solutions to adaptive 
problems before the problem is ready to be solved - especially when the people 
look to the leader for the solution “from on high” and even plead for or demand a 
solution. The disciplined, humble leader will not yield to this temptation or 

® Heifetz and Laurie, 134. 
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pressure. This desire for an answer from a higher or external authority is what 

Heifetz calls a “flight to authority.”® Facing adaptive change is hard work in a 

discomfiting environment. When either the burden or anxiety becomes too 

threatening it is perfectly understandable that the people facing the need to learn 

would prefer the comfort of a leader simply telling them what to do. And there can 

be great immediate emotional reward for the leader who gives the easy answer. 

People can be comforted by a so-called strong leader. But there is another kind 

of strength that serves the organization better. 

A good leader must have the strength to endure the disappointment of the 

people as the leader disappoints the people’s expectations. The good leader 

must disappoint people’s expectations at a rate which they can stand.Heifetz 

says that leaders must “regulate distress.”^^ If there is not enough distress or 

pressure, then nothing happens. Leaders should allow the people to feel the 

“pinch of reality.”^^ If there is too much distress from disappointed expectations, 

the people can give up or reject the leader. Senge thinks in terms of systems and 

urges the leader to think systematically, i.e. seeing things in complex 

interrelationships, rather than thinking symptomatically; 

The pressures to intervene in management systems that are going 
awry can be oven/vhelming. Unfortunately, given the linear thinking 
that predominates in most organizations, interventions usually 
focus on symptomatic fixes, not underlying causes. This results in 
only temporary relief, and it tends to create still more pressures 
later on for further, low-leverage intervention. If leaders acquiesce 

® Heifetz, Leadership Without Easy Answers, 73, 

Heifetz, “The Work of Leadership,” 134. 

Heifetz, “The Work of Leadership,” 133. 

Heifetz, “The Work of Leadership,” 132. 
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to these pressures, they can be sucked into an endless spiral of 
increasing intervention. Sometimes the most difficult leadership 
acts are to refrain from intervening through popular quick fixes and 
to keep the pressure on everyone to identify more enduring 
solutions. 

All of this regulated distress is in service to the end of helping create a learning 
organization. “The key is not getting the right strategy but fostering strategic 
thinking.”’' 

Building a New Mental Model 

Drath and Palus describe and explain leadership as making meaning in a 
community of practice. The task of leadership is to help the community create 
names, interpretations, and commitments. “Meaning-making is all about 
constructing a sense of what is, what actually exists, and, of that, what is 
important... When this happens in association with practice (work, activity) in a 
community, we say that the process of leadership is happening.”^® This kind of 
leadership is necessary for helping to create new mental models and for helping 
to develop the skills of creating new mental models. One of the important mental 
models in my work is that of the Executive Presbyter as head of staff. When I 
began my work as Executive Presbyter I had in mind one vision of the role of the 
Executive, but I worked in a context where other models had long history and 
deep roots. 

In one instance of trying to create a new mental model, I was able to make 
application of Drath’s and Palus’ use of naming and meaning-making in an 

Senge, “Leader’s New Work,” 15. 

^^'Senge, 11. 

Drath and Palus, 9. 
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interaction with a staff person. It was time to have a talk with my Administrative 
Assistant. She expected to talk about program and schedule. My goal was to 
help her understand what I am doing in my work. I told her that it was important 
for me to have her completely understand what I am trying to do in this work. I 
needed her to understand the frameworks through which I was viewing this work. 
I know that she has been struggling to understand my behavior because she had 
worked in the office for over 18 years for two former bosses whose style was top- 
down and directive. I had baffled her because I have spent so much time 
listening and attending and nurturing relationships. She had been waiting for the 
other shoe to drop, but it still had not dropped. I explained to her my desire to 
build a truly collaborative, respectful team (I employed an analogy of fast break 
basketball, trying to lift up the values of fun and artistry). I told her about my 
dream for us to be a learning organization. I challenged her on her own use of 
language when she referred to our office as “The Presbytery” when in fact it is 
only the office of the presbytery and the real presbytery exists across a great 
expanse of land, 58 congregations, and 22,000 members. She understood these 
things: they all made great sense to her. They also helped her make sense of the 
different pieces she had been witnessing. She had seen defensiveness between 
staff and departments drop. She has seen a spirit of play and humor enter the 
work place. She had seen how I respect the input of all staff people, and how I 
am comfortable not to have all the answers. She also testified to the fact that the 
first 6 months of working with me had been a delight for her and that she has 
rediscovered discovery and excitement and deep satisfaction in her work. In our 
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conversation what I did for her was to reframe the picture of me. It was like what 
Drath and Palus describe as meaning-making by naming, and what Karl Weick 
calls “enactment.” Her picture of me had been of a nice guy that she enjoyed 
working with, who she was afraid might be too naive to get the hard stuff done. 
Yet, on the other hand, over six months time she had occasion to see me be the 
unyielding standard defender, the drawer-of-the-line-in-the-sand, and the 
uncompromising tough guy when needed - to her surprise, initially. I took those 
pieces of the picture and helped “assign meaning” to them. She was then able to 
see that I was a guy with a plan and a purpose, and she became even more 
excited about work. This is a woman who was ready to quit a few months before I 
came, but she came to understand that I valued her as central in an enterprise of 
learning and I wanted her to enjoy this adventure. She was thrilled, and I was 
pleased. In the three years since that time she has continued to grow in her 
learning. At one point when she was frustrating me because of resistant attitudes 
about learning new ways of using the computer, I invited her to read “Teaching 
Smart People to Learn” by Chris Argyris and we talked about the need to be 
continual learners - and why competent people have a hard time learning new 
things. She has since become self-consciously a learner and has been 
impressive in her hunger to learn new software applications for the office. 

This is an example of the development of a new “mental model” as 
described by Peter Senge above (Chapter 2, page 8). Without the new mental 
model my behavior could not be categorized and it appeared inappropriate and 
confusing. But given a new mental model through which to see and name new 
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experiences, people’s imaginations can be opened to perceive and create new 
things. While undisciplined and unconscious mental models can prevent and 
sabotage change and growth, mental models thoughtfully employed can be 
powerfully freeing. 

Learning and Humility 

This is a story that illustrates what both Senge and Heifetz affirm, that the 
role of the leader for leading through adaptive change is dramatically different 
from the charismatic or authoritarian leader who provides solutions to problems.^® 
The leader for change must be a learner who demonstrates an openness to learn 
and who can help the organization become a learning organization, not a 
commander in chief who cracks the whip so that the troops fall in line to take 
directions. Jim Collins in Good to Great describes the characteristics of “level 5 
leaders” - those who successfully served as executives of companies that grew 
from mediocrity to greatness and who sustained the continued learning and 
growth of the compahy.^^ His research into these leaders revealed two 
paradoxical characteristics of level 5 executives. On the one hand they had a 
personal humility and they understood clearly that their work was not about them 
or their own agenda or ego. On the other hand, they have a fierce professional 
will that is unwavering in their pursuit of excellence for the company. What is 
lacking in the level 5 leader is the ego that insists on being in control and 
unilaterally dictating directions. This description of a level 5 leader provides a 
helpful aspiration model for me. So even while I am far from and only dream of 

Senge, Fifth Discipline, 9; Heifetz and Laurie, “Work of Leadership,” 132. 

Collins, 30. 



being a level 5 leader, this model helps me understand that a leader must be 
humble enough to listen and learn. 

Learning about one’s self requires a safe space in which to make a 
thorough self-examination. This story is not about an intentionally designed 
experiment. It is, however, about intentionally seeking to learn everything 
possible even in the face of failure and humiliation. And this is a story about how 
intention and trust can help nurture a holding environment in which there is 
enough safety for honest self-examination and learning to happen. 

An opportunity to model and cultivate a learning attitude came in January 
of 2006 during my annual review. Annual reviews of staff were to be conducted 
and I had asked that I be reviewed by the four program staff who report directly 
to me. The reviews were devastatingly critical of me. Each person expressed 
frustration with me ranging from “disappointed that he doesn’t communicate 
better with me’’ to “I don’t know if I can work with him much longer.” The primary 
complaint was that I was not communicative with the program staff and that I 
made decisions affecting them without keeping them informed or asking for their 
consultation. They felt that they did not know where I was going. 

Upon reflection it was true that I had withdrawn from the program staff. I 
had been exhibiting an unhelpful response to the program staff after having 
experienced and viewed them for almost two years as territorial and defensive. I 
was still learning the lay of the land and they were still protecting their turf in the 
wake of recent staff layoffs. I had incorrectly read their message as “don’t mess 
with my stuff” so I assumed that I was doing them a favor by giving them space 
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to do their own things while I continued to iearn the lay of the land of the rest of 
the presbytery. Their compiaint that I was not engaged with them and not 
providing leadership for the staff was a legitimate complaint and I was not paying 
adequate attention. I was not doing adequate reflection on how the staff were 
doing and feeling. Nor was I doing adequate critical reflection on the frameworks 
I was using to view their behavior. 

The reviews were a perfect opportunity to demonstrate a sincere desire to 
learn. Immediately after I received the negative feedback, some of the staff kindly 
asked me how I was doing. It was a sincere and sweet concern. They expected 
that I would be devastated, but I was not. I was rather grateful for the feedback. I 
also enlisted the heip of a volunteer who was a professional consultant for 
executive coaching and recruitment. This eider was the new moderator of the 
presbytery’s “Staff Relations Committee” (the personnel committee for the 
presbytery staff) so she was working closely with me. I knew that she could and 
would help me in learning to be a better supervisor in this setting. I had much to 
learn. I had been the pastor of a small congregation prior to being called as the 
Executive Presbyter. It had been many years since I had worked in a much iarger 
organization and even then, although I had supervised staffs larger than the 
presbytery staff, I had not been the chief administrator of the entire organization. 

I had no experience supervising a staff with this scale of program complexity. I 
had also never inherited a staff that was so wounded and defensive as this one. I 
was cleariy in over my head and not doing well at the end of two and a half years. 
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So I plunged into the opportunity and received coaching in supervision 
from the elder who is the consultant. I began to have different kinds of 
conversations about my shortcomings, my awareness of them, and my desire to 
learn the skills and develop the habits I needed to be a better executive. The staff 
was able to observe my non-defensive presence and my intentionality about 
learning. When I began this work I was unconsciously incompetent to do this 
supervising. By the end of review last year I was quite consciously incompetent. 
During the year I have become consciously more competent. Upon recently 
completing my annual review this year, the results were described by my 
reviewers as “miraculous - nothing short of a transformation.” Every program 
staff person is at least somewhat happier about my supervision and leadership, 
about their relationship with me, and about their work. I am not yet unconsciously 
competent at this supervision work and the staff knows it, but I am able to model 
a non-defensive response to criticism combined with an eagerness to learn and 
improve and collaborate with those who have greater skills that I can learn from. 

As we think about the presbytery staff and its holding environment, this 
greater sense of satisfaction affords the opportunity (and responsibility) to turn up 
the heat so that the environment feels adequate pressure to move ahead. There 
would be danger in feeling too comfortable. 
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Cultivating Spiritual Connections 
Naming and Communication 

When I arrived in March of 2003 there was no instrument for 
communication across the presbytery. The newsletter had been allowed to shut 
down. The website was a crude few pages which were out of date and the staff 
did not know how to update it. The only regular communication was the packet of 
materials sent out prior to the presbytery meeting every other month. I decided 
that I needed to communicate more regularly than that. Technology and 
resources were limited so I chose to use email to send out a weekly message^® 
to all the pastors whose email addresses I already had and to as many elders as 
I could identify and get to receive it. 

The design was very intentional. I called it “Your EP’s E-Sharing” because 
I wanted them to think of me as THEIR Executive Presbyter, belonging to them, 
called by them, ready to serve them. And I wanted it to be a spiritual connection 
point so I made prayer for our pastors the top priority. Every week four or five 
pastors were listed along with their email addresses so all could pray for them 
and send them a note. The fact that we were praying together and for each other 
began to increase the sense of connectedness that pastors felt. Then I added 
announcements of events in the presbytery, some presbytery wide events and 


The practice of sending this weekly E-sharing was first suggested by 
Elder John Detterick who was then the Executive Director of the General 
Assembly Council. From the early days of his term as Executive Director he sent 
out a weekly email to the General Assembly Council members. At a lunch 
meeting in Louisville on April 16, 2003 he urged me to take up this practice. I 
began on June 5, 2003 and have been sending the E-sharing email ever since. I 
am grateful for his encouragement in this regard. 



some events at churches who wanted to share their opportunities with other 

churches. Finally I would have a section of resources for them. In May it might be 

a link to the Board of Pensions website for information about health insurance 

coverage when one travels outside the U.S. Or it may be information about 

changes in the mileage reimbursement amount. It may be where to apply for 

grants for evangelism programs. But it was something useful for various 

practices of ministry. Occasionally I would write a note in response to world 

events or denominational national affairs such as news after the controversial 

General Assembly meeting in Birmingham in June 2006. 

The result was that people began to feel genuinely connected to each 

other like never before. Pastors appreciated receiving email and sent me notes 

letting them know that someone was praying for them. People learned about 

churches they didn’t know were part of their own presbytery. The presbytery (and 

the Executive Presbyter) began to be viewed as more valuable to them in more 

tangible ways - sometimes even helping them access grant or scholarship 

money. One pastor of one of our larger churches wrote to say: 

These weekly updates are so good I can't even begin to tell you 
how much I appreciate them. I feel more connected to this 
Presbytery in significant ways than I have in twelve years as a 
member. Your stuff is interesting, relevant, insightful, etc. etc. 

Thanks so very much for taking the time to do this!^^ 

That was only four months before he launched his own blog which has become 

one of the most popular Christian blogs on the web with more than 2 million visits 

in just over three years. 

From an email message, Monday, July 7, 2003, sent by Mark Roberts 
who launched http://www.markdroberts.com in December 2003. 
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Over time the frequency has diminished at times and we are developing 
other tools, such as a new high quality newsletter and a more useful and 
attractive website, so that this simplistic E-sharing does not have to bear the 
weight of being the primary communication tool. But it has been a tool for naming 
and defining our presbytery as Drath and Palus suggest. It was a way of making 
meaning by naming the categories that were important, that is prayer, pastors, 
elders, sharing. And it let the Executive Presbyter be someone who flickered on 
their consciousness at least once a week. It has been interesting that even when 
the E-sharing goes out only once every 2 or 3 weeks for a few months, elders will 
still say they miss it and ask me about “your weekly email.” I also used the E- 
sharing to define some of my role for them: the Executive Presbyter is someone 
who wants us praying for each other, who cares that we know about each other’s 
ministries, and who believes that we should share. 

What has taken place through the E-Sharing can be understood through 
the constructivist view of leadership offered by Drath and Palus that emphasizes 
leadership as “meaning-making” over leadership as dominance. They summarize 
their views in these five contrasting concepts: 

o From Social Influence to Social Meaning-Making 

o From a Dominant Individual Leader Acting on Followers to 
People Participating in a Shared Process 

o From Motivation to Act to Frameworks Within Which to Act 

o From the Authority Figure as De Facto Leader to the Authority 
Figure as a Participant in a Process of Leadership 
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o From “How Do I Take Charge and Make Things Happen?” to 
“How Do I Participate in an Effective Process of Leadership?”^° 

Their view of leadership as participant and fellow learner gives a leader freedom 
to exercise humility and to do the adaptive work described above. 

Drath and Palus discuss meaning-making as naming and interpreting.^^ 
The act of naming is far more important than some may first assume. Naming 
affirms existence and categorizes something. It puts things into context and 
relationship; it confers class and characteristics, allowing comparison and 
differentiation.^^ This is similar to the work of “enactment” which Karl Weick 
describes. Drath and Palus make the important point that “the most general tool 
for meaning-making in a society is culture ... Culture is a kind of grandparent of 
all leadership.”^^ Culture on the one hand provides tools for making meaning 
(names, classifications, etc.) but using those names and things also creates the 
culture. 

More specifically, meaning-making happens through such 
processes as identifying vision and mission, framing problems, 
setting goals, arguing and engaging in dialogue, theory-building 
and -testing, storytelling, and the making of contracts and 
agreements. To some extent or another, all of these meaning¬ 
making processes happen in hierarchical organizations. It is worth 
repeating that these process (sic) are not merely important to 
leadership, rather they constitute leadership.^^ 


Drath & Palus, v. 
Drath & Palus, 9. 
Drath & Palus, 10. 
Drath & Palus, 10. 
Drath & Palus, 10. 
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Drath and Palus are insistent to distinguish that to create meaning is not a result 
of leadership, but “meaning-making constitutes, makes up leadership.”^® They 
add: we understand “making” to include the creation, nurturance, and 

evolution of meaning...”^® 

Drath and Palus plant meaning-making in the “community of practice.”^^ 
Shared activity in community can create shared knowledge and ways of knowing. 
At the same time, developing shared ways of knowing and meaning creates 
access for people to enter into and belong in the community. “Meaning and 
community are co-constructive. They make each other. It’s like the print by 
Escher in which the right hand is drawing the left hand which is drawing the right 
hand. Meaning constructs community which constructs meaning.’^® 

Practicing Spirituai Discernment 

"The Church is called ... to a new openness 
to the presence of God in the Church and in the world, 
to more fundamental obedience, and 
to a more joyous celebration in worship and work.’’^^ 

This foundational statement from the Book of Order, chapter G-3, on “The 
Chuch and Its Mission”®® reminds the church that the presence of God is 
necessary for the church to accomplish its mission. And when churches are open 
to the presence of God, their life is marked by obedience and joy. To accomplish 


Drath & Palus, 10. 

Drath & Palus, 10. 

Drath & Palus, 11. 

Drath & Palus, 13. 

Book of Order, 2005-2007, G-3.0401.a. “Called to Openness.” 
Book of Order, 2005-2007, G-3.000, “The Church and Its Mission.” 
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this requires cultivating spiritual connections. One useful tool for this will be a 
form of the Examen prayer of St. Ignatius.^^ 

When I began this work as Executive Presbyter in March, 2003, I was 
already three semesters into the Doctor of Ministry program with an emphasis on 
Spiritual Formation at the Claremont School of Theology. I was focusing on 
Christian practices of listening and attentiveness. During that time I began 
studying and practicing the Examen prayer. My original project was to examine 
the intersection of contemplative Christian prayer practices and Japanese 
American cultural communication styles, both of which depend more on listening 
and attentiveness than on self assertion or propositional articulation. Having 
been studying enthusiastically these practices, I was eager to apply these studies 
to my new work as an Executive Presbyter. In this new ministry as Executive 
Presbyter, it was my desire from the beginning to have spiritual discernment 
(rather than bureaucracy) be at the heart of our presbytery work. However, my 
initial attempts were clumsy. 

I had proposed to start with the presbytery staff by having the staff study 
together a book on the Examen prayer. I chose Sleeping with Bread: Holding 
What Gives You Life by the Linns.We began by reading the book one chapter 
at a time, discussing it, and then spending time in our weekly staff meeting to 
share (voluntarily) any observations of our experiences of feeling either the 

See Ignatius of Loyola, Spiritual Exercises. 

Heifetz, Leadership Without Easy Answers, 127. 

Dennis Linn, Sheila Fabricant Linn, and Matthew Linn, Sleeping with 
Bread: Holding What Gives You Life (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1995). 
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presence or absence of God during the previous week. This practice was not 
resisted, but I had failed at helping to maintain an environment in which this 
practice could be sustained. Crises within the staff and relational difficulties made 
it hard for people to participate freely. I allowed the initial efforts at a group 
Examen prayer and the book study to quietly cease. I still propose, however, that 
the practice of Examen prayer will be a good one for presbytery leaders at all 
levels, both staff, elected leaders, and all volunteers. 

Cultivating spiritual connections among leaders and between leaders and 
God is at the heart of the discernment process for this Christian ministry of the 
presbytery. The practice Heifetz describes as walking “a razor’s edge"^^ is a 
leadership discernment of how to regulate distress in the organization. In the life 
of the church this is a spiritual discernment, or discerning where the Spirit of God 
is at work, leading, calling, prodding, or halting. There are spiritual and 
theological resources for this work in the form of several classic Christian 
practices. One such spiritual practice is the abovementioned ancient prayer of 
Examen. This is a simple way of daily prayer that examines the day for the times 
when God was sensed as present and also for the times when God seemed 
absent. Or it can be reflection on what things happened today in which God’s 
Spirit was able to flow, and what things today seemed to block the flow of God’s 
Spirit.^'* This simple exercise is one that can be practiced together by people of 
different generations and various theological perspectives. 

Heifetz, Leadership Without Easy Answers, 127. 

Linn, Linn, and Linn. (I know of one Jr High School youth group that 
engages middle school students in this practice and calls it “Ows and Wows.”) 



Nurturing this kind of attentiveness took place recently, in early 2007, 

when our annual presbytery Pastors’ Retreat employed Dr. Wilkie Au as the 

retreat speaker. During this three day spiritual retreat this professor and former 

priest in the Catholic church shared and taught helpful resources on the Examen 

prayer from his book. The Enduring Heart, in the section titled “The Mysticism of 

Everyday Life.’’^® This is one (among a multiplicity that will be needed) helpful 

and practical example of a practice that will need to be practiced over and over 

until this way of attentiveness and listening permeates the culture of the 

presbytery. This kind of focus on listening is consistent with the leadership quality 

of an “openness to learn” discussed above under humility and learning. A level 5 

leader for an organization will need to be a listener before being a director, just 

as a “spiritual director” in a personal relationship will listen attentively and speak 

the truth rather than impose direction on a directee. Ernest Kurtz offers a 

description of the role of spiritual director: 

Spiritual “directors” - those who offer a sense of direction - rarely 
“teach” in the ordinary sense of telling truths. Instead, they serve 
first and foremost as listeners, hearers who attend in a way that 
elicits honesty, sincerity, truthfulness, and conscientiousness from 
the speaker. “Hidden things hinder wholeheartedness,” observed 
Cassian, known as the Father of Western Monasticism, whose two 
great works. The Institutes and The Conferences, codified the 
thoughts and the practices of the Desert Fathers. By listening well, 
by asking the right questions, by requiring “wholeheartedness,” a 
spiritual director helps uncover the reality of one’s spiritual 
condition.^® 


Wilkie Au, The Enduring Heart: Spirituality for the Long Haul (New York: 
Paulist Press, 2000), 137-40. 

Ernest Kurtz and Katherine Ketcham, The Spirituality of Imperfection: 
Storytelling and the Search for Meaning, (New York: Bantam Books, 1992), 88- 
89. 
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The practice of attentive listening with an openness to learn is necessary if 
a leader is to resist the “flight to authority” as Heifetz has described it. It is 
tempting to impose a premature technical answer on an adaptive question when 
the people clamor for a quick fix, but it is also tempting for the leader when the 
leader, through long and hard-earned expertise, assumes that the problem at 
hand is the same as (or similar enough to) problems solved in the past. This is in 
some ways the crux of the dilemma regarding wisdom and experience. For long 
experience can lead to pattern recognition which is a key component of expertise, 
but an experienced person may also falsely recognize a situation because of 
their confidence in their expertise. A falsely identified pattern (or misdiagnosis of 
the problem due to haste or overconfidence) can lead to an inappropriate 
technical solution or prescription with disastrous results. An over-inflated sense 
of confidence and expertise is also what can make a well intentioned 
experienced leader appear to be obnoxious and arrogant. As Collins identified 
about Level 5 leadership: humility is essential. This is why it is so important for 
presbytery leaders to develop spiritual practices that can cultivate humility and 
openness to learning. By developing practices of prayerful attentiveness 
presbytery leaders have a better chance of avoiding premature or inappropriate 
technical solutions and of discerning what the real problem and opportunity are. 
This is expressed in the teaching of Shunryu Suzuki as reported by Ernest Kurtz: 

The goal of practice is always to keep the beginner’s mind. [The 

beginners mind is] always ready for anything: it is open to 
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everything. In the beginner’s mind there are many possibilities; in 
the expert’s mind there are few.^^ 

Kurtz goes on to say: 

In the long history of spirituality, those recognized as somehow 
spiritually “great” have consistently been called “Teacher” - they 
help others to learn, to become teachable. Spiritual teachers (who 
are never “experts”) do three things: First and foremost, they listen. 
Second, they ask questions. Third, they tell stories. Each practice 
reflects the acceptance of not having all the answers, and each 
teaches the essential truth of spirituality’s open-endedness. 

The practice of spiritual direction is congruent with the kind of leadership 

that is needed for navigating radical, adaptive change in the presbytery. It 

appears that, after all, my initial Doctor of Ministry studies in spiritual formation 

and contemplative spirituality (originally intended for a Japanese American 

congregation) are still relevant to the work of presbytery leadership. 

Listening for God’s Word 

Prayer and spiritual attention in the Presbyterian and Reformed tradition is 
rightly focused on listening because prayer is initiated by God speaking first. In a 
presbytery seeking to discern God’s direction for mission, it is therefore essential 
to spend time listening for God’s voice uttering the word of call. Regular attentive 
listening to the Bible is therefore appropriate and needed. A helpful tool for this 
listening is the Daily Prayer service provided in the Presbyterian Book of 
Common Worship. 

Daily Prayer is encouraged in the Book of Order in its Directory for 
Worship, although this section of the constitution rarely receives attention. 

Kurtz and Ketcham, 142, citing Beatrice Bruteau, “The Immaculate 
Conception, Our Original Face,” Cross Currents 39, no. 2 (Summer 1989), 193. 

Kurtz and Ketcham, 142. 
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W-1.3012 Prayer and Scripture 

(2) The Reformed tradition adapted the pattern of the daily office, to 
provide an occasion not only for prayer but also for the public 
reading and expounding of Scripture. Daily public worship is to be 
commended as a dimension of the life and witness of the church as 
it ministers in and to the community. Changing patterns of life have 
aiso led to the expression of daily prayer in family and personal 
devotion, which are encouraged as a part of the regular discipline 
of the Christian life,^® 

In the section dedicated to the Service of Daily Prayer (W-3.4000) these 
instructions are given: 

W-3.4001 .b. Word and Prayer 

The service shall include the reading and hearing of the Word and 
prayer.'^° 

W-3.4004 Order 

The Service of Daily Prayer should be ordered to move through 

(1) praise, 

(2) the reading and hearing of the Word, 

. (3) responding to the Word in meditation, prayer, and song, 

(4) going forth in the name of Christ."^^ 

The Daily Prayer service can offer multiple benefits to the life of the 
presbytery as it seeks to do its work of discernment. These expectations of Daily 
Prayer are inspired by a lecture given by Dr. Laura Mendenhall, President of 
Columbia Theological Seminary, in an address she gave at the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.) “Company of Pastors” luncheon at the General Assembly 
meeting in Birmingham, Alabama. She described the impact that the Daily Prayer 
office had on the congregation she had served in Texas. She went on to share 


Book of Order, 2005-2007, W-1.3012. 

Book of Order, 2005-2007, W-3.4001.b. 

Constitution of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) Part II: The Book of 
Order 2005-2007, W-3.4004. 
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about some of the impact that Daily Prayer had on the seminary where she now 
serves.'^^ 

In order to make the work of committees more prayerful, she modified the 
Daily Prayer service slightly to be used as the whole context (not simply the 
preface) for every committee meeting and class at the church on every day of the 
week. Daily Prayer was thus not only an opening exercise but the whole order of 
the committee time. The Daily Prayer service was then designed on this outline; 

1) Opening Sentences; 

2) Scripture: 

3) Space for the business of the meeting; 

4) Dismissal and Passing of the Peace. 

Because the Daily Prayer service as published by Westminster/John Knox Press 
is somewhat unwieldy for those who do not use it regularly, they organized and 
streamlined the service so that each day’s service could be printed on a single 
piece of paper. 

Laura Mendenhall describes numerous positive effects of this practice and 
of her list I include these as desirable outcomes for such a practice in our 
presbytery 

• God’s voice, through scripture, becomes a conversation partner. 

• “Devotions” cease to be an appendage to a business meeting. 

. Sermonizing is eliminated. 

• The discipline of the daily lectionary means scripture passages 
are not hand-picked for political impact in a business meeting. 

• Leadership of a Daily Prayer service is not limited to 
experienced teachers or clergy. Anyone can lead, even children. 


Laura Mendenhall, “The Daily Office in the Life of the Congregation,” 
Luncheon presentation for the “Company of Pastors,” 217*^ General Assembly 
Meeting in Birmingham, AL, June 19, 2006. Audio recording produced by the 
Office of Theology and Worship, Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). 

Mendenhall, “Daily Office.” 
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. All committee work, fiduciary, strategic, and generative, can be 
experienced as prayerful service in the context of a Daily Prayer 
service. 

. Presbytery committee members and sessions and session 
committee members across the presbytery could all be using 
the same prayers and scriptures on the same day. If framed 
properly, this could have the effect of enhancing the sense of 
solidarity across the presbytery. 

In order to allow access to this experience for people all across the 
presbytery, I would like to oversee the production of the Daily Prayer service in a 
format that will fit on one piece of paper and can be posted on the presbytery 
website. Every committee member, chairperson, session, pastor or elder could 
access each day’s Daily Prayer service and all could choose to participate in the 
same service together, either privately or in whatever group they will meet with 
that day. 

I have been talking with one of our pastors about the idea of the Daily 
Prayer service for the whole presbytery. He is one of our most dynamic pastors 
and the congregation he serves has grown steadily for the last ten years. He 
experienced me leading this simple service of Daily Prayer in another meeting 
context and he appreciated that focused engagement with scripture. Inspired, he 
went out and purchased a copy of the Book of Common Worship: Daily Prayer 
service book for each of his staff members and they will be using it for Daily 
Prayer. And he is enthusiastic about the idea of having this practice offered 
(uploaded to the web so that everyone has access who can download the file) for 
people across the presbytery to use together - presbytery committees, council 
and staff, church staffs, sessions, committees, and individuals. 
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The Public Role of the Executive Presbyter 
Communication and Naming Reality 

From the beginning of my time as Executive Presbyter I decided that my 
regular reports to the presbytery meeting needed to be different. The habit for 
years had been that the Executive Presbyter would stand up and share some 
prayer requests about pastors in need. Then they would share some news or 
business from the denomination. It was generally not inspiring. I wanted to signal 
that things were different. Sharing prayer requests for pastors was already much 
more effective through the E-sharing, so that part of the traditional Executive 
Presbyter report was made obsolete. I used my report time to talk about my 
dreams for what the presbytery could be. In my sixth month on the new job I had 
begun the course “Non-profit Management and Leadership” which provided me 
with lots of material to share, so I would also share provocative ideas about 
leadership that I was learning in class. This was interesting, valued, and 
impressive for some of the pastors. It also sent a message that this was not 
business as usual. Again, I was hoping to model a leader who is continually 
wanting to learn. 

In the second year I began to use video projection to supplement my 
report. I worked carefully to keep the visuals crisp, compelling, and 
complementary but not redundant to the words I was speaking. This was another 
very visible signal that things were different with this new Executive Presbyter. 

During the third year the presbytery council spent several fruitful months 
distilling and identifying five priorities that would guide our work, choices, and 
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program as a presbytery. The priorities were: 1) Partnerships; 2) Congregational 
Health; 3) Evangelism & Social Justice; 4) Mission (Global & Local); 5) 
Empowering Leaders. Using video presentation software I created a projection 
template that highlights the five priorities as if they were buttons on the left side 
of a webpage. Then I proceeded to use that template every meeting for the next 
year to highlight the five priorities and to share stories of examples of how we 
were fulfilling those five priorities. I intentionally created a PowerPoint 
presentation to look like a website and not a typical PowerPoint presentation. 

This was intentional also to signal a connection to new technology and in a 
format (i.e. a webpage) that has become increasingly familiar to people, even to 
the senior adult population. Even the technologically facile pastor with the 
sophisticated blog site (who is also a wizard at PowerPoint) did not recognize it 
as a PowerPoint presentation and asked me what program I had used. This bit of 
video projection artifice was also intentional so as to model the use of a popular 
new technology in an unconventional way. 

In this way the Executive Presbyter reports have focused their content on 
reinforcing the five priorities, but have also focused the use of technology on 
modeling creative modes of communication. One effect has been that people pay 
attention during my report. I have kept things changing enough that people are 
curious what will come next. At the recent past presbytery meeting I was making 
a point about the importance of translation and language as we seek to engage 
in cross-cultural mission. Then I made the statement that I wanted to be sure that 
everyone was able to understand, so I asked one of our Hispanic pastors to 
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come forward to translate for me. Once he joined me on the platform, I continued 
my report in Spanish while the pastor (a native of Mexico) translated my report 
into English. It forced people to think and they chuckled. But it made a point 
about the reality of our bicultural pastors and members: our Hispanic pastor and 
elders who attend already speak adequate English to participate in the meeting. 

It is the mono-lingual English speakers who were at the disadvantage and who 
needed the translator. What I am seeking to name and model is creativity and 
playfulness. What I seek to help us understand is that we can laugh at ourselves 
because we don’t know everything we thought we did and the world is changing 
too fast for us not to admit that. I want us to continue to become a learning 
organization. 


Symbolic Function of the Executive Presbyter 
(Embodying the Presbytery) 

Itinerating among Congregations 

During my first two years I tried to preach in every church. We have 59 

churches and I still have not preached in every church. But I do circulate to be 

visible and to try to be accessible to churches. I wanted my visits to churches to 

be a time to reinforce our connectedness and partnership, and I wanted my visit 

to signal once again that this is not business as usual. 

I decided that I would decline invitations to do vacation or pulpit supply 

preaching. (The presbytery already has a stable of willing preachers ready to 

preach at anytime.) My condition for preaching at a church would be that it 

should be on a regular Sunday when the pastor and all the regular worship 
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leaders are present. On the prevention side this avoids the awkwardness over 
things like my not knowing where to sit on the chancel or their protocol for 
serving communion in any particular place. But on the positive side this allows 
me to affirm and celebrate the pastor in the presence of her or his congregation. 
They still get to lead the rest of the liturgy as they normally would. All I expect to 
do is preach but I always take an opportunity, either before or during the sermon, 
to affirm the pastor, the congregation, their relationship with each other, and their 
relationship with the presbytery. It has been a consistently positive experience for 
pastors and their leaders. By my coming on a weekend when the pastor is not on 
vacation it frees the pastor to have a Saturday evening without sermon 
concentration or preparation. If the pastor is married, often their spouse will also 
express appreciation for a relaxed Saturday night. I explicitly decline an 
honorarium so the church’s resources for a full year’s worth of vacation 
preachers remains intact. I explain that I do not want an honorarium because this 
is my ministry, I am THEIR Executive Presbyter, and I am grateful that they pay 
my salary. If they insist on making a gift I have them make it to the pastors’ 
emergency relief fund of our presbytery and I thank them profusely for their 
contribution to such a helpful resource. Again, all of this is to name and model 
into existence a new set of values and mental model of what and who the 
presbytery is, and what and who the Executive Presbyter is as a meaning¬ 
making servant leader. 
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Publicly Naming What We Are 

Because I want so much for us in the presbytery to carry the mental model 
of ourselves as ONE presbytery that is ONE body across county lines, across 
language barriers, across socio-economic distinctions, I am constantly describing 
us in this way. I consistently speak about who we are as a rich collection of 
languages and cultures. When I preach I usually introduce and pronounce the 
benediction in this way: 

This morning, across our presbytery which reaches from East Los 
Angeles to Long Beach to San Clemente, across our 59 churches 
and 22,000 members, our brothers and sisters this morning, right 
now, are worshipping the same risen Lord in many languages: 
Vietnamese, Indonesian, Mandarin, Cantonese, Japanese, 

Taiwanese, Korean, Punjabi, Spanish. So hear now the benediction 
in three of these languages, first in English so that we might 
understand what we are hearing, but then in Japanese, the 
language in which I ministered at Grace when I first came to this 
presbytery, and then in Spanish, the language of four of our 
congregations and so many of our neighbors. “The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit be with you all... • df- y t s t ^ 

(c ... La 

Gracia de nuestro Sehor Jesu Cristo, el Amor de Dios, y la 
comunion del Espiritu Santo sean con todos vosotros, Amen”'^ 

People usually respond very positively to the three languages in the benediction 

by saying that they really liked that part of the service and that it made them think 

in a new way about the presbytery. 

When I have opportunity to lead worship and music at a presbytery event, 

I will often lead the song “God is So Good” in such a way that we sing it in all the 
languages of our presbytery. But I try very hard to be careful to do it in a way that 
does not exploit or make a spectacle of other people’s language, and I try hard to 


From 2 Corinthians 13:13 (13:14 in Spanish Bibles). 
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emphasize that these are the languages of our own churches and our own 
brothers and sisters who are worshipping in these languages every Sunday. Two 
yeas ago I had the opportunity to lead such worship at a presbytery education 
event. One of our excellent pastors was there (and I had recently preached at his 
church) and while he was driving home he called to leave this message at my 
office: 


Hello, Steve, [pastor X] here. I’m actually driving home from 
the [education] event. I am calling, just to say, number one, what a 
great morning, the part of it I was there. Great spirit and worship 
and we had a good interaction in my workshop and it just 
encourages me and I wanted to pass on the encouragement to you 
too. 

But I also wanted to say something about the way you use 
different languages in worship. The background of this comment is 
that for much of my Presbyterian life I have found that that has 
been done in ways that seemed to me kind of odd, forced, 
unnatural, uh, maybe like, “So why are we going to sing this hymn 
in [language Z] when nobody we know in the world is [Z]?” I don’t 
know, it just never really - often didn’t work. I only liked it in 
services where people of other languages or nationalities 
themselves were present, and then it made sense to me. 

At any rate, I say that because, both in your benediction in 
our church and in singing this morning, you pull in those things in a 
really good way. And I think a couple of things. 

One is, I think you just do it graciously. Sometimes when that 
is done you almost get the feeling that white angles are bad, I don’t 
know how else to say it. There’s none of that; I don’t feel that. And, 
secondly, you always mention “our presbytery” so even if I don’t 
know people who use these languages, I can somehow ... it makes 
sense that we might do this. I think that’s really good. 

And, plus, you just do it with a kind of lightness, like when 
you said, “and now we’re going to read the Chinese” [note: the 
English alphabet transliteration was printed right below the Chinese 
characters of the lyrics projected on the video screen], you know, 
you sort of chuckled so that there’s this recognition that this was 
going to be kind of odd, and ... but we’re going to do it. And so it 
becomes fun, not too serious. Maybe that’s the other thing, 
sometimes these things are done in just a too serious way. So, I 
just wanted to affirm you there because I actually think this is 
REALLY important. I know you do too; I do too, and I am grateful 
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for it done well. And so I just wanted to say thank you for that and 
to encourage you in it, anyway. I am almost home ... so, God bless 
you, thanks for your ministry.'^® 

Responding to Crises 

A crisis can provide the opportunity for helping create a new mental model 
of the presbytery when the presbytery (in the person of the Executive Presbyter) 
must respond to a crisis. There are two different types of crises that arise in one 
of two different arenas, public or private. The two types are first those in which 
the presbytery is viewed as the adversary and source of conflict; and second 
when the presbytery has a role as mediator, adjudicator, or even peacemaker. 
The old expectation is that the presbytery comes to enforce the regulations from 
above. My goal is to build a new expectation: that the presbytery comes as 
partners and allies to help us discern the dynamic work of the Spirit of God. The 
old model is first about asserting; the new model is primarily about listening. 

In either type of the two crises mentioned above, whether public or 
personal, the effective and appropriate response is the same. A non-defensive 
listening posture is required first of all. It is necessary to listen carefully for the 
deep story and to demonstrate sincere respect for the persons in crisis. 

This is often a great challenge, particularly in those churches where my 
simply showing up to visit creates a crisis. Just this past week I was told by a 
pastor that whenever I make an appearance at that church a few members 
always come to him after I leave and ask: “Are they going to shut us down?” This 
anecdote reflects the reality that some people view the presbytery and its 

Transcribed from a phone message left at my office on Saturday, 
February 26, 2005. 
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executive as adversarial with interests other than the congregation’s welfare. 
Thankfully, the pastor knows that I am a great supporter and fan of that 
congregation. We continuing to work on helping these members develop a new 
framework through which they can view the presbytery and the Executive 
Presbyter. 

By much time spent listening non-defensively to the concerns and fears of 
pastors and other church leaders, I have been able to build trust where there was 
cynicism. When a situation does not immediately afford time for non-defensive 
listening, e.g. in the midst of a crisis when the presbytery must enter the situation 
like a special forces team and be very directive at first, it becomes even more 
important to spend the time to listen after things calm down enough to afford 
some quiet time together. 

If I can be the non-anxious, non-defensive caring presence for long 
enough, I am able to begin to do some of the work of making meaning by framing 
the conversation and the story in new ways. What I am constantly trying to do is 
to write a new story about who the presbytery is (i.e. all of us together, not the 
bureaucracy from on high) and what the Executive Presbyter’s role is (i.e. to be a 
strong and benevolent servant leader for them, rather than a directive, distant 
bureaucrat more interested in preserving the bureaucracy than in their welfare). 

Each time I can enter a crisis and help to write a piece of the story I 
experience a small win.'*® The cumulative effect of this reservoir (earned drop by 


'*® Weick, Making Sense of the Organization, 426. 
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drop) of increased goodwill and trust has been new levels of my being trusted by 
formerly skeptical elders. 

One example of a greatly improved trust is from a church staff and session 
that was stuck in an intractable and impassioned debate over the interpretation of 
scripture regarding the role of women in ministry, particularly in ordained ministry 
as elder or Minister of Word and Sacrament. It was through having already 
cultivated some personal relationships that I was invited into the situation by 
people on both sides of the conflict. To use Bolman and Deal’s four frameworks, 
it could easily have been assumed by that church’s staff and session that the 
Executive Presbyter might view the situation primarily through the structural and 
political frames. In that view, the presbytery would intervene to exert power to 
enforce the rules. That would have been the old expectations based on a mental 
model of the presbytery as dictator and regulator. But I chose to view the 
situation through the human resource and symbolic frames which allowed me to 
tend to both the interpersonal conflicts that involved family members and most 
importantly the symbolic significance of the meaning of scripture. By taking the 
time to understand the language and the issues of both sides of the debate, by 
hearing and feeling the emotions beneath the arguments, and by clarifying 
people’s different frameworks, I was able to help the session arrive at their own 
decision in which both sides felt heard and respected, and with which both sides 
could agree to live with. This is a reflection of the new mental model - a 
presbytery that comes alongside as partners to help discern the work of the Spirit 


of God. 
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The day after that long evening of debate I received a phone message 

from one of the pastors. There was an audible tone of gratitude in his voice 

message. Here is the transcription: 

Hi, Steve. This is [Pastor Y]. First of all, thank you so much for your 
presence last night. I really, really believe that you added so much 
to our time together. Uh, I, I, feel very blessed to be, urn, your co¬ 
worker, I guess, a co-worker with you in ministry. Urn, and, in many 
ways, I, I have never been so .. I’ve never felt so good about being 
a, a Presbyterian, being part of Los Ranchos. So, again, I want to 
give you my heartfelt thanks for your presence last night. Alright, 

Steve, God bless. Bye bye.'*^ 

Messages like these are extremely gratifying and even more important is that 
each new interaction like these is another small win. And each small win like this 
helps to erode the old mental model of presbytery as dictator and regulator and 
to build up in its place a new mental model of the presbytery as collaborator for 
learning. 


Leadership with the Presbytery Council 
Generative Governance as Stewardship of the Dominant Narrative 

The council is the board-like group that needs the most work. That is 
where I believe that the work towards generative governance can happen. It is in 
the council that we as a presbytery can begin to develop disciplines of using 
multiple frames for making sense of our story. The council is also where the work 
of shaping and nurturing our “Dominant Narrative”'*® can take place in a way that 
can directly affect all of our presbytery committees and many of our churches. 

Transcribed from a phone message left at my office on Wednesday, 
September 21, 2005. 

Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 88. 
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One application of generative thinking and governance may help mitigate the 
strategic impulse here - what if we do not try to create five year strategic plans? 
Rather, what if we use council meeting time for discerning God’s activity and 
presence, what Chait calls “Noticing cues and clues.’”*® Choosing and using 
frames. Asking, “What happened? What does this mean?” Thinking 
retrospectively. Naming the dominant narrative.®® These are the kinds of 
questioning and thinking that will be most important for the council and this will 
be taken up in the next chapter. 

Courage to Hear All People 

If the organization and the leaders within and across it are to learn to be 
learners, then everyone in the organization must be treated with the respect that 
learners deserve. The executive must demonstrate belief in the people’s capacity 
to be active participants in learning. While one way to demonstrate that belief in 
the people is to decline the requests to give quick top-down solutions, another 
way that Heifetz describes is to “give the work back to people.”®* This means the 
discipline to decline requests to give solutions top down to those who “look up 
the chain of command” for answers.®^ Giving the work back to the people is a 
way that a leader demonstrates trust and instills confidence in people.®® In order 
for the people to believe that their engaging in the work will matter, they must 


'*® Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 85. 

®° Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 116-18. 

®* Senge, Fifth Discipline, 9. 

®^ Heifetz and Laurie, “Work of Leadership,” 135. 
®® Heifetz and Laurie, 136. 
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believe that they have a voice that will be respectfully heard by the whole 
community. 

One key group of people in the presbytery who needs to have voice (and 
whom it is vitally important to hear) is the support staff of the presbytery. This is a 
team of four people who serve as secretaries and administrative assistant and 
they render loyal service that keeps the presbytery office running well. They are 
often the first interface whom people in the congregations experience when they 
contact the presbytery office looking for presbytery leadership. But this group of 
support staff has at times felt that it has not been adequately heard. 

I have engaged in three different efforts to increase the support staff’s 
sense of their voice being protected and respected. First I invited them to lunch. 
Of the four of them, three report directly to other supervisors. But, with the 
blessing of the other supervisors, at this lunch time the supervisors did not attend 
and it was only the support staff with me as the head of staff. I encouraged them 
to feel free to share openly with me as they identified areas of work in the office 
where they felt we could work more effectively or efficiently. There was a good 
sharing of some very practical ideas. There was also the opportunity to talk about 
some conflicts that were not simply procedural but also had some relational 
dynamics hindering our effectiveness as a whole staff. We also enjoyed a 
pleasant lunch in a relaxed atmosphere which helped contribute to the sense of a 
safe space for honest conversation. 

Second I have sought to maintain an open-door policy with staff so that 
they have free access to share with me and to be heard by me. Staff have been 
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able, as needed, to approach me about concerns related to procedures, personal 
matters, or dynamics within the office. I believe that the support staff do trust me 
to respect their concerns and their confidences. 

Third, I am seeking to engage all of our support staff in the leadership of 
our staff worship. Every Monday morning the staff begins the week with 
corporate worship. Traditionally the weekly worship service has been led by our 
expert program staff who design and lead high quality inspirational worship 
services. This has been a great blessing but it has also had the effect of making 
the leadership of worship seem beyond the reach of some of our staff who are 
reluctant to assume leadership in this context. It happens to have been some of 
the support staff who have been most reticent to lead worship, perhaps because 
they do not have the theological training or as much experience at public 
speaking or leading worship as some of the other staff. 

I have therefore begun to model, when it is my turn to lead worship, the 
use of the Daily Prayer service as described earlier in this chapter. I intentionally 
do not bring a homily or any message or reading beyond the scripture lessons for 
the day. I have wanted to set an optional model for staff worship which, I hope, 
will help to cultivate the practice of the Daily Prayer service throughout the 
presbytery. Having set the model, I have begun to invite our support staff who 
have in recent years chosen to refrain from leading staff worship. One person in 
particular is a person of very deep and sincere faith who loves the weekly staff 
worship experience: she describes it as the most enjoyable part of her working in 
the presbytery office. But she has been very shy about leading worship because 
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it made her very nervous. But she agreed to lead the clearly formatted Daily 
Prayer service and she has had the opportunity to lead successfully in the Daily 
Prayer service. While the lessons and prayers are relatively fixed, she exercised 
the option to choose the music and select other volunteers to read various parts 
and lessons. It is a way of helping her claim a voice in the leadership of the 
presbytery. And it is a way for us to hear her voice which has long been silent in 
this role. 

Ronald Heifetz affirms the importance of hearing all voices. “Giving a 
voice to all people is the foundation of an organization that is willing to 
experiment and learn.Heifetz says that this means protecting the voices of 
leadership from below. Voices of dissent, voices of the minority, voices of those 
feeling disempowered, voices of the doomsayers, all voices should be heard and 
discerned. Some of those voices are simply chronic whiners, but some of them 
(and sometimes even a chronic whiner) have important perspective to round out 
the picture of reality that the leaders are dealing with. Sometimes the voices from 
below bring important information and perspective that no one else in the 
organization can see or offer. It can be difficult to receive these voices because 
they are sometimes “not as articulate as one would wish.”®® But these voices 
should not be ignored because of their poor presentation because “buried inside 
a poorly packaged interjection may lie an important intuition that needs to be 
teased out and considered.”®® Leaders within the organization must have the 

®^ Heifetz and Laurie, 136. 

®® Heifetz and Laurie, 136. 

®® Heifetz and Laurie, 136. 
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freedom to question things that do not make sense to them. This is a necessary 
condition for them to be able to take up fully their own integral part in the 
organization’s making sense and learning. Argyris suggests that to signal to the 
organization that it is unacceptable (even punishable) to question things that do 
not make sense, while probably intended to maintain order, actually contributes 
to the chaos of the organization.®^ 

Giving voice to all people is more than a strategic issue; it is a spiritual 

issue and a question of courage. This idea of protecting the voices from below 

and the spiritual courage this requires is affirmed in the Constitution of the 

PC(U.S.A.), Part I, the Book of Confessions. In this modern confession (the only 

addition to the Book of Confessions since it’s initial compilation in 1967), the 

“Brief Statement of Faith” (1991), the structure of the statement falls into three 

sections, one for Jesus Christ, another for God the Father, and finally a section 

for the Holy Spirit. In this third section, there is a portion that describes the 

courage which the Holy Spirit gives to the church. It reads as follows: 

in a broken and fearfui worid 
the Spirit gives us courage 
to pray without ceasing, 

to witness among aii peopies to Christ as Lord and Savior, 

to unmask idoiatries in Church and cuiture, 

to hear the voices of peoples long silenced, 

and to work with others for justice, freedom, and peace. 


Argyris, “Skilled Incompetence,” Harvard Business Review, Sept.-Oct. 
1986, 76. Argyris argues for the deep need for leaders not to be defensive. He 
offers “Four Easy Steps to Chaos” laid out in these four rules: “1. Design a clearly 
ambiguous message... 2. Ignore any inconsistencies in the message... 3. Make 
the ambiguity and inconsistency in the message undiscussable... 4. Make the 
undiscussability also undiscussable.” 

From “A Brief Statement of Faith,” in The Book of Confessions, 10.4.65 
-10.4.71. 
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According to those who were on the writing committee for the task force, a 
few of whom are very dear friends of mine, the line about “the voices of peoples 
long silenced” was one of the more controversial lines the group struggled to 
agree on. But its inclusion was insisted on by some and I am grateful that it is 
included. To affirm that “The Spirit gives us courage ... to hear the voices of 
people long silenced” recognizes that, as Heifetz has warned, it is frightening to 
think of listening to voices of people long silenced. But we affirm that the Holy 
Spirit can give us courage to listen to the voices of people long silenced, to hear 
their voices, and to work with others for justice, freedom and peace. The 
presence of this affirmation in the Book of Confessions is an important cultural 
resource to be invoked to help Presbyterians recognize that courage is needed to 
hear the voices long silenced and the Holy Spirit is needed in order to have the 
courage. This is an important but often overlooked resource. 

In addition to courage, it requires new mental models to hear other voices, 
so working on our mental models will pay off as more voices are included in the 
presbytery’s learning processes. The concurrent blessing can be that all of these 
voices can help the whole presbytery together to improve our mental models. 
Getting Up to the Balcony 

If the presbytery council is to provide leadership for the whole of the 
presbytery it must be able to have a panoramic view of things as well as a view 
of the details. In order to have the perspective to see the bigger picture so that it 
might include space for the voice from below, the leader must be able to rise to a 
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higher plane of perspective - what Heifetz calls getting on the balcony.®® The 
balcony allows leaders to see patterns.®® The leader must be able to see the 
whole reality and not be distracted by what is loud or immediate. This perspective 
enables a leader to know how much distress is tolerable; without this perspective 
a leader will be tempted to relent or react at every criticism or conflict. Getting to 
the balcony means maintaining historical and future perspective and being able 
to give the organization a larger framework in which to make sense of their work. 
The leader must be able to move back and forth from ground floor to the balcony 
with fluidity.®^ 

All of this - the trips to the balcony, the regulation of distress - is in 
service to maintaining a holding environment in which reflection, analysis, and 
learning can happen. This is that most important space where new mental 
models can be tested and launched. The holding environment is the space - it 
can be a physical, relational, or structural environment - where people can stay 
together to address the heat of the adaptive challenge. An important obligation of 
the leader is to mitigate those factors and dynamics in the environment that 
threaten the safety of the holding environment. There must be enough safety and 
trust in the holding environment for people to wrestle openly with the adaptive 
challenge and with each other without exploding and flying apart. The holding 
environment is where the leader can moderate the tension and the temperature 
of the conflict generated by the adaptive work. In the holding environment a 

®® Heifetz and Laurie, “Work of Leadership,” 132. 

®° Heifetz and Laurie, 132. 

®^ Heifetz and Laurie, 133. 
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leader must apply heat when it is needed to stimulate people to do the hard 
adaptive work, but the leader must also turn down the heat when the situation is 
so intense that it becomes destructive or enervating. This balancing act Heifetz 
refers to as walking a “razor’s edge.”®^ 

Developing ways to provide the time and safe space for balcony viewing is 
an essential task of leadership. The following chapter proposes a model for 
creating the time and space for the panoramic view of the past, present and 
future. 


62 


Heifetz, Leadership Without Easy Answers, 127. 
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CHAPTER 4 

Purposefully Generative Leadership and Governance in the Presbytery 

The previous chapter reflected on experiments that I have tried. This 
chapter describes ways in which I intend to pursue future experiments. So this is 
about new ways that we are just beginning. At the end of this chapter I will 
describe a new experiment that illustrates how I hope that this chapter will be 
lived out in our presbytery. 

The Presbyterian Church’s constitution is clear that decision making 
authority is vested in elected representative governing bodies. The constitution is 
not clear, however, on what it means to govern. There are some procedural rules 
and instructions for how to conduct business and there are lists of responsibilities 
that are particular to each level of governing body (session, presbytery, synod, 
and general assembly), but there is no clarity about what governance is. This 
chapter seeks to offer a model of governance, particularly for use in the 
Presbytery Council, that could help the Presbytery of Los Ranchos move beyond 
its bureaucratic culture of institutional preservation to become a creative and 
generative organization for mission. If the Council can practice and model this 
kind of work, it’s impact could spread widely and rapidly as the council 
membership already includes the moderator of every presbytery committee. 

Richard Chait (with his colleagues William Ryan and Barbara Taylor)^ 
offers a robust model of governance that focuses on the generative work of a 

^ Chait, Ryan, and Taylor. 
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governing board - a board aspiring to be generative and creative in contrast to a 
board of conservators primarily interested in institutional maintenance. Chait 
identifies three different modes of governance all of which are important and all 
of which must be practiced by an effective board. In this model, one thing that 
can prevent a board from doing effective full-orbed governance is when it gets 
stuck in only one or perhaps only two of the three modes. Therefore, it will be key 
for governing body leaders and members to develop competence in all three 
modes, to balance their responsibilities between all three modes, and to know 
when to work in the appropriate mode for each different question the governing 
body faces. 

These three different modes of governance are fiduciary, strategic, and 
generative. Many boards readily recognize their fiduciary role and tasks, focusing 
largely on monitoring and maintaining the operational function of the institution. 
Some boards also engage in strategic work, engaged in the planning and 
evaluation of the work of the organization. The tasks that the Presbyterian 
Constitution describes for its governing boards fall largely into these first two 
modes. Chait observes that few non-profit boards ever get to engage in the third 
mode, the generative mode of governance. This is the area I plan to explore and 
develop for leadership in the Presbytery of Los Ranchos. Chait labels the 
fiduciary, strategic, and generative modes as Types I, II, and III. Each mode is 
important for a board to fulfill its multiple responsibilities. The fact that the 
generative mode is so important does not allow a board to neglect its fiduciary or 
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strategic responsibilities. Each of these modes in order is worthy of application in 
the practice of presbytery governance, but only in the appropriate situation. 

Type I governing is fiduciary work. It is the necessary bureaucratic work of 
the board. This is the work of overseeing operations and ensuring fiscal 
accountability. It is technical work measured in numbers and reports. This work 
can measure not only the balance of the figures but, within limits, the 
effectiveness of the work. It can also monitor the organization’s work for properly 
ethical and legal behavior. Chait summarizes this work as oversight of the 
organization’s “efficiency, effectiveness, or ethics.’’^ But Chait goes on to make 
the distinction between Type I governance and a “Type I Board.’’^ Whereas the 
fiduciary governance is a necessary function, in a Type I Board it has become 
the preponderance and priority of that board’s work. This type of board can 
contribute to efficiency but it can not purposefully advance effectiveness. It 
cannot advance or clarify the purpose of the organization, but only its technical 
routines and reporting.^ Work in a Type I Board also has a negative impact on 
the board members themselves as they become bored with the work of the 
board.® 

Type II Governance is Strategic governance. This is the kind of work that 
engages board members in the analytical and visionary work of the organization. 
The board in this mode goes beyond receiving reports from executive staff to 

^ Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 36. 

® Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 40-49, 

Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 49. 

® Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 49. 
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collaboration with executive staff to shape strategy and review performance.® 
Chait identifies the distinction between strategic thinking that is genuinely and 
creatively strategic and a so-called strategic planning that is conducted in a Type 
I board fashion.^ Chait argues for a kind of strategic thinking “Beyond a Type I 
Mindset”® where leaders are valued for their imaginative and challenging thinking 
around the purposes of the organization. This kind of strategic thinking helps the 
board determine “what matters most to the long-term future of the organization.”® 
What is important in this kind of strategic governance is to ask the essential 
questions of “institutional identity, outmoded assumptions, and breakthrough 
strategies.”^® This type of governance engages the board and executives 
together in creative, strategic partnership.^^ 

Type I and Type II governance are what comprise much of the work of 
Presbyterian governing bodies today (at best; many are stuck in Type I 
governance). Chait observes that this is true of most non-profit boards today. He 
describes the combination of Type I and Type II governance as “the current state 
of the art in trusteeship.”^^ Chait goes on to argue that this is not enough 
because the world is more complex than linear rational processes can plan for. 
He describes the current environment in this way: 

® Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 132. 

’’ Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 54. 

® Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 62. 

® Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 68. 

Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 68. 

Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 69 
Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 78. 
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. Nonprofits are more than rational strategies and logical plans. 

• Organizations are also cultures, political systems, and symbolic 
contexts. 

. The sense people make of events often matters more than the events 
themselves. 

. Much of what drives strategy occurs before strategic planning starts, 
and before boards engage the process. 

. Strategies sometimes emerge despite plans or apart from plans.^^ 

Chait concludes: “These attributes necessitate a third, largely unrecognized, yet 
equally critical mode of trusteeship: generative governance.”^'* 

To move to generative governance requires a different kind of thinking - 
what Chait calls generative thinking.^® Generative thinking goes beyond thinking 
about managing or strategizing. Generative thinking asks the bigger questions 
about meaning and narrative. Generative thinking is a way of providing the 
framework for viewing the picture of the organization’s experience so that sense 
can be made of it. This is in fact the same nature of work that Karl Weick calls 
“sense-making” (i.e. “the transformation of raw experience into intelligible world 
views’’^®), what Ronald Heifetz calls “adaptive leadership,” and what Lee Bolman 
and Terrence Deal call “framing organizations.”^^ This kind of perspectival 
“frame” provides a way of viewing one’s reality according to the values of that 
particular frame. A particular frame offers a way (one particular way but not the 


Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 78. 

Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 78. 

Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 79. 

Diane L. Coutu, “Sense and Reliability: A Conversation with Celebrated 
Psychologist Karl E. Weick.” Harvard Business Review, April 2003, 87. 

Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 83. 
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only way) of making sense of one’s experience. Multiple frames or viewpoints 
can provide multiple ways of making sense. 

Bolman and Deal offer four frameworks that leaders can use to view and 
find meaning in their organization. They are the structural frame, the human 
resources frame, the political frame, and the symbolic frame. Bolman and Deal 
have schematized the distinctives of the four different frames described above in 
Table 1. 

This is not to suggest that these four frames should be expected to 
correspond precisely with Chait’s three modes of governance. What these four 
frames offer are four different viewpoints from which leaders can make sense of 
what is happening in their organization. The structural point of view is able to see 
readily fiduciary issues, but the very awareness of having four frames can help 
leaders appreciate that the fiduciary matters are not the only matters that leaders 
must tend to. The human resources frame with its emphasis on persons and their 
needs and gifts can help leaders see that external structure is not enough to 
have an organization flourish. The political frame, with its attention to power as it 
is coalesced and wielded among people in groups, helps leaders to see the 
organization’s complexity beyond rules and individuals’ intentions. The symbolic 
frame is particularly important for generative thinking and generative governance 
as will be described below. All four of these frames are tools for helping make 
sense of the complex realities that leaders face when doing generative work. 
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TABLE 1. Overview of the Four-Frame Model of Bolman and Deal:^® 


FRAME 



Human 



Structural 

Resource 

Political 

Symbolic 


Metaphor for 
organization 

Factory or 
machine 

Family 

Jungle 

Carnival, temple, 
theatre 

Central 

Concepts 

Rules, roles, 
goals, policies, 
technology, 
environment 

Needs, skills, 
relationships 

Power, conflict, 
competition, 
organizational 
politics 

Culture, 
meaning, 
metaphor, ritual, 
ceremony, 
stories, heroes 

Image of 
leadership 

Social 

architecture 

Empowerment 

Advocacy 

Inspiration 

Basic 

leadership 

challenge 

Attune structure 
to task, 
technology, 
environment 

Align 

organizational 
and human 
needs 

Develop agenda 
and power base 

Create faith, 

beauty, 

meaning 


On the one hand frames can afford a leader tools for understanding why 
different people see such different meaning in the same events and why different 
people have such passionate commitments to their particular solution. On the 
other hand the different frames can help leaders discover more creative and 
complex solutions than can be conceived if one frame is used exclusively. The 
frames do not compete with each other or negate each other, but they rather 
supplement each other in order to provide a fuller picture of the total situation. 

Chait relays that “organizational theorist Jeffrey Pfeffer has noted that 
establishing ‘the framework within which issues will be viewed and decided is 


18 


Bolman, and Deal, 16. 
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often tantamount to determining the result.”^® Chait succinctly summarizes his 
sense of the importance of frames; “In short, frames rule.”^° 

One of the key ways that frames help make sense and meaning is when 
they are used to look backward. Reflection on the past helps leaders shape the 
“dominant narrative” of an organization, i.e. the “operative version” of their 
history.^^ Chait refers to Rosabeth Kanter who “stressed that the power to 
construct (or reconstruct) the past begets the power to shape the future.”^^ He 
quotes Kanter:^^ 

In conceiving of a different future, [innovators] have to be historians as 
well. When innovators begin to define a project..., they are not only 
seeing what is possible, they may be learning more about the past; and 
one of the prime uses of the past is in the construction of a story that 
makes the future seem to grow naturally out of it in terms compatible with 
the organization’s culture. 

Constructing or shaping the dominant narrative is one of the most important 

meaning-making acts a leader has to do. This work must have integrity with the 

organization’s culture and values; this work is not merely manipulating or 

propagandizing the history. Chait explains it in this way; 

A successful narrative works because it is compelling, not because it is 
coercive. It offers a coherent story that appeals to people’s sensibilities, 
values, and traditions. 


Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 80. 

Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 87. 

Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 88. 

Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 88. 

Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 88, quoting from Rosabeth M. Kanter, The 
Change Masters: Innovation & Entrepreneurship in the American Corporation. 
New York; Simon & Schuster, Inc. 1983. 
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Generative governance can take place when leaders, both executive staff 
and board members, collaborate in generative thinking. Built into this claim is the 
assumption that the world in which church leaders must lead is a complex world 
filled with ambiguities and competing agendas.^'* If this is true, then simple 
fiduciary and strategic governance are not adequate for navigating the complex 
and continually changing environment in which the church seeks to do its mission. 
Leaders engaged in generative governance go beyond making strategies for the 
organization and they take up the responsibility for being stewards of the 
organization’s story and meaning. 

There is power in this construction and maintenance of the dominant 
narrative. The dominant narrative determines the trajectory as it answers the 
question “Where have we come from?” and thus governs the discussion of where 
to go from here. If leaders fail to give shape to the dominant narrative, an 
unquestioned narrative of remembered facts can take a life and authority of its 
own in an organization. In the church this is often reflected in these two 
responses; first, when planning begins with, “we’ve always done it that way”; and 
second, when innovation is countered with, “we’ve never done it that way 
before.” As he observes in relation to boards, Chait writes: “Under these 
conditions, a dominant narrative - not trustees and executives - governs the 
organization.”^® Whoever narrates the story has this power. Leaders must 
become narrators, creating what Burton R. Clark calls the “organizational 
saga...a unified set of publicly expressed beliefs about the [organization] that (a) 

Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 105-106. 

Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 118. 
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is rooted in history, (b) claims unique accomplishment, and (c) is held with 
sentiment” by group members.^® Chait concludes: “When trustees and executives 
work on the saga together, the result is not only compelling, but also 
legitimate.”^^ This is why looking backward to reflect on history is so powerful. 
“Retrospective questioning” can yield “a story line: a narrative that points to a 
new sense of the institutions identity, which then influences changes or 
refinement in mission, strategies, and programs.”^® 

How then does a leader help leaders move an organization and its leaders 
toward generative governance? It is not just a matter of rules, skills, and 
strategies. It is a matter of helping construct a culture of generative thinking and 
governance with the discipline to balance and attend to all three necessary 
modes of governance. 

Leaders should then exercise governance with the discipline to balance 
regularly their work in all three areas: 

1) Fiduciary. (This will also require delegation to appropriate 
committees and staff). 

2) Strategic. (It will be particularly important to spend time in 
evaluation.) 

3) Generative. (To develop a culture that understands its work 
as continually crafting its dominant narrative, not to identify a 
once and for all closed story, but to continue to discern the 
work of God with grateful and expectant hearts. 


Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 118, quoting from Burton R. Clark, “The 
Organizational Saga in Higher Education,” Administrative Science Quarterly 17:2 
June 1972), 178-84. 

Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 118. 

Chait, Ryan, and Taylor, 118. 
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The discipline to regularly think in all of these modes should distinguish the work 
of leaders in the council and in committees, even to ask out loud the question at 
every meeting if the group has adequately addressed the questions it faces in all 
three modes. 


Two Proposed Experiments 

A key to making this type of generative governance and leadership 
possible will be for the council to intentionally and purposefully spend time in 
each of the three modes. The Council Moderator will need to be disciplined to 
moderate discussion and facilitate conversations in the appropriate modes. 
Governing bodies and committees will need to develop a facility for consciously 
switching between the modes as necessary. What will not work is if we try to deal 
with the wrong type of question in the wrong mode, e.g. trying to resolve a 
generative issue when working in the fiduciary mode. This tri-modal, almost tri¬ 
lingual facility is not easy and will have to be learned. But if we can develop the 
discipline to create the space to be attentive to generative work, it can be within 
our grasp to do the kind of meaning-making that it will take to become the 
renewing, reforming presbytery that God desires us to be. 

The Committee on Ministry of the presbytery is a key committee as it has 
responsibility for tending to the relationships between congregations and pastors. 
While the work of the Committee on Ministry has often been viewed in the past 
as regulatory work, the presbytery’s current Committee on Ministry has 
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recognized that it needs to reinvent itself for working in a more productive, 
effective, generative way. 

On March 8, 2007, the Committee on Ministry adopted a proposal and 
thereby agreeing to carve out and set aside 45 minutes of its meeting every 
month for the rest of the year so as to allow space for generative thinking. This 
was done in response to a proposal that is described in Chapter 5. The proposal 
was drafted while I was writing Chapter 5 and it reflects a growing sense of 
openness and wonder on the part of an increasing number of presbyters. I am 
delighted. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Conclusion 

This project began to come into focus three and a half years ago, but at 
the time it was largely based on a hunch that something was not right in the 
presbytery and that we could be more than we were realizing. Since that time I 
have had the opportunity to reflect and study, incorporating the best literature I 
could find on the subject of leadership. I have also enjoyed exceptionally helpful 
academic and professional mentoring that has helped to bring this project into 
focus. 

I now take great encouragement in having identified the major adaptive 
challenge for the Presbytery of Los Ranchos to be that of shifting from the model 
of a regulating organization into the model of a learning and discerning 
organization. 

Chapter 2 lays out both the explanation and the seriousness of the plight 
of presbyteries as regulatory agencies. Chapters 3 and 4 lay out a vision for 
stimulating and leading the presbytery toward the model of a learning 
organization. These latter chapters also demonstrate how, over the past several 
years, my earlier hunch has led to the rigors of research and analysis in hopes of 
realizing a new kind of learning, spiritually discerning presbytery. In the end, my 
initial research in contemplative prayer and spiritual discernment has come 
together with my research in organizational theory and leadership. This harmony 
is both gratifying and hopeful. 
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As this project has been in process for several years, the accumulation of 
the effect of numerous small wins is becoming encouraging. To use the image of 
Jim Collins, it is as though a great flywheel is starting to move.^ Whereas three 
years ago to lean heavily into the flywheel felt like leaning into a brick wall, today 
there is perceptible movement of the wheel and someday it shall spin with the 
energy it has received and stored from thousands of pushes large and small. 


Here is one example of things already happening - of the flywheel 
beginning to move. In a recent conversation with the Stated Clerk of the 
presbytery and the moderator of the Committee on Ministry, we discussed the 
need to help the Committee on Ministry examine its work and figure out what was 
most important to do. We talked about change and about Chait. That 
conversation yielded this proposal which was crafted by the Stated Clerk and the 
committee moderator. This proposal summarizes our conversation and invites 
the whole Committee on Ministry to participate in this exploration. Here in Figure 
1 is the text of the proposal. 


Creating Space for Exploring What a “Missional COM” 

(One Focused on Creating Healthy Congregations 
and Pastors) Would Look Like.” 

Your committee leadership would like to invite the members of the Committee on 
Ministry to join us in a possibly risky exploration of how the COM might become a 
model for cultivating a culture of continual learning, imagination, and creativity. 
The fundamental question guiding us will be how to make COM a proactively 
pastoral presence in the presbytery rather than functioning primarily in a 
regulatory role. 


^ Collins, 14, 
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How might we do this? 

Setting aside 45 minutes of every meeting in 2007 for the purpose of intentional 
consideration of the role of COM in creating healthy congregations and strong 
pastoral leaders. 

Setting aside a Friday night and Saturday in October or November (?) for a 
retreat to deliberate, discern, and design an appropriate model for COM life and 
work in light of our understanding of its role and purpose. 

Covenanting to prioritize business portions of meeting to essentials only: a) 
written reports only; b) action items clearly identified and distributed prior to any 
vote; c) trusting committees; d) no new poiicies or procedures introduced (except 
for needed and anticipated updates to Sexuai Misconduct policy this year); e) 
wherever possible, delegating responsibilities and business to committees and 
task groups. This will mean a one page (front and back) docket with fewer items 
or many items moved to an Addendum. 

Members willing to do outside reading—and to prepare summaries for the benefit 
of the committee. 

A commitment by members to participate in discussions, prayer and 
discernment, and rethinking how COM might best serve Christ as it serves 
ministers and congregations. 

The purpose of all of this would be to result in a design for doing our work 
beginning in 2008 in ways that: 

1) more effectively makes use of members’ gifts, skills, and passions; 

2) more effectively distributes what needs to be done to reach our goals; 

3) more effectively distinguishes priorities for COM; 

4) more effectively addresses the actual needs of pastors and 
congregations; 

5) more accurately reflects the Mission goals of the Presbytery. 

How to use the 45 Minutes: (a “for example”) 

Assign this responsibility to Steve, Keith and three members of COM (appointed 
by Moderator) with experience and skills in creative group process. 

[Example: Purchase the book Steve suggested (Governance as Leadership by 
Richard Chait) - or Steve’s DMin work - for every member of committee. Each 
meeting assign someone to present a written summary/outline of a chapter with 
major points emphasized (10-15 minutes). Each meeting, one person assigned 
to lead discussion of that chapter (15 minutes). Each meeting, one of the 
leadership team integrates that chapter with one or two responsibilities of COM— 
emphasis on life of congregations and pastors rather than regulatory 
requirements.] 


Figure 1. Proposal written by the Stated Clerk and the moderator of the 
Committee on Ministry. Adopted by the Committee on Ministry, March 8, 
2007.^ 


^ From an Email message from W. Keith Geckeler, Stated Clerk, and 
Candle Blankman, Moderator of Committee on Ministry, February 28, 2007. 
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This is an excerpt from the actual memo that was considered and 
approved by the Committee on Ministry during the week I was writing this final 
draft. I did not write the proposal, but I delight in the fact that the Stated Clerk and 
committee moderator articulate so well on their own what are also my own 
desires are for the Committee on Ministry. Clearly the Clerk’s and the 
moderator’s proposal reflects their own embrace of the language of the needed 
change - and it is wonderfully resonant with what I described in chapters 2 
through 4. In this case, my impact on the proposal was not so much in my giving 
these concepts and this language to the clerk (for he already understands very 
well the language of adaptive change), but my impact was more through the 
influence I had in helping select him as our new Stated Clerk. This memo that he 
and the committee moderator have written will turn up the heat on the Committee 
on Ministry, but we will do it while guarding the holding environment so that the 
players do not get burnt. It is an exciting and fertile time for this committee as it 
begins to reinvent itself for a new kind of future. 


While this example shall suffice as a sign that the “flywheel” is moving, 
there are other examples, as other key committees are beginning; 

1) to ask harder and better adaptive questions about the 

presbytery’s purpose for being; 

2) to develop spiritual practices that cultivate our attentiveness to 

God’s Word and Spirit; 

3) to become active learners in a spiritual community more than 

maintainers of a program in a bureaucracy; 

4) to experience wonder and joy, playfulness and fun. 
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I am grateful for what I have begun to learn in this project and how it has 
brought focus, purpose, and hopeful expectancy to the work of my ministry as the 
Executive Presbyter of the Presbytery of Los Ranchos. 
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